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They're  into  everything 
from  archery  to 

international  modelling. 
They  agree  that  while 
being  there  is  great, 

getting  there  is  hard. 
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Zoot  Capri 

What  does  it  mean? 

It  means  that  aadac  has 
bought  the  idea  that 
Alberta's  teenagers  need  a 
magazine  of  their  own;  a 
place  where  they  can  get 
together,  share  ideas,  find 
out  what's  going  on  and  get 
some  straight  answers  to 
some  tough  questions. 
Thanks  AADAC.  It  was  nice 
of  you  to  give  us  the  money. 
It  was  even  nicer  not  to  tell 
us  what  to  do  with  it.  Oh, 
we  know  that  you've  got  a 
special  interest  in  talking  to 
teenagers.  You  don't  agree 
that  teenagers  don't  do  any- 
thing except  drink  and 
smoke  dope,  and  you'd  like 
to  prove  that  idea  is  wrong. 
Still,  it's  costing  you  a  few 
bucks  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
all  this  and  you're  not  asking 
for  much  in  return.  I  mean, 
you  didn't  flinch  when  we 
said  that  ZOOT  CAPRI  would 
be  an  action  magazine.  You 
agreed  that  we  should  say 
what  we  wanted  to  say,  let 
the  kids  do  the  same.  We 
said  we  wouldn't  preach, 
and  you  said  okay.  So  here 
it  is,  aadac.  The  magazine 
you  paid  for.  We  hope  you 
like  it.  More  important,  we 
hope  our  readers  like  it. 
How  have  we  spent  the 
dollars? 

Well,  first  of  all,  we  trav- 


elled around  talking  to  teen- 
agers all  over  the  Province. 
We  paid  for  a  few  coffees. 
Then  we  bought  some  film 
and  took  some  pictures. 
The  people  we  talked  to  had 
a  lot  to  tell  us,  and  a  lot  to 
ask  us.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions we  were  hit  with  were 
too  tough  for  our  tiny  minds, 
so  we  went  outside  for 
some  help.  Not  everyone 
works  for  free,  and  in  a  few 
cases  we  were  forced  to 
exchange  hamburgers  for 
words  of  wisdom.  We  found 
some  people  who  could  paint 
and  draw,  gave  them  ridic- 
ulous deadlines  and  paid 
them  off  in  crayons.  A  lot 
of  people  contributed  to  our 
first  issue  and  for  the  most 
part,  all  they  got  was  their 
name  in  the  front  of  the 
magazine.  They  did  it  be- 
cause they  believe  in  ZoOT 
Capri,  and  because  they 
believe  in  Alberta's  teens. 
Anyway  . . .  there  are  forty- 
eight  pages  of  stuff  here. 

There's  a  survey  included 
with  your  copy.  It'll  help  us 
get  better  if  you  fill  it  out 
and  send  it  in. 

It  was  a  real  panic  getting 
Zoot  Capri  One  out  in 
time  for  summer,  so  excuse 
the  rough  edges.  With  your 
blessings,  we'll  be  back  in 
the  fall.  In  the  meantime, 
take  it  to  the  limit!  fl 


ZITS  ZANTINI  HERB 
AMI  HMMCIOED 
THAT  IFf  AM  GOING  TO 
\8B STARRING  IN  THIS 


DAVE  JACOX  -  EDITOR 
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JAPANESE  KIDS  GO  BERSERK 


 7"    0    K    Y  0  

Punk  is  dead/long  live  new 
wave.  That's  the  word  in  Ja- 
pan, where  "Bamboo  Power" 
rules  the  weekend  and  thou- 
sands of  bizzarely  dressed  Jap- 
anese teenagers  dance  their 
brains  out  to  the  music  of 


North  American  New  Wave 
groups. 

Zoot  foreign  correspondent 
Robert  Knight  reports:  "On 
Sundays,  a  very  strange  thing 
happens  in  parts  of  Tokyo. 
Around  noon  all  over  the  city, 
police  set  up  roadblocks,  close 


Che  Scoop 

ZHIIIlit 


OFF  THE  WALL 


INTO  YOUR  HEAD 


FALLING 
NO  LONGER 
A  HAZARD? 


Walking  short  could  reduce  injuries  among  adolescents  by  30%. 


Recent  studies  have  confirmed 
a  long  held  theory  that  man's 
so-called  'progress'  from  get- 
ting about  on  all  fours  to  walk- 
ing on  two  legs  was  actually  a 
step  backwards,  so  to  speak. 
"Put  simply,  the  human  body 
is  unstable  in  the  upright  posi- 
tion. You  can't  expect  to  sup- 
port a  six  foot  high,  70  kilogram 
mass  on  two  tiny  pads  of  flesh." 
So  notes  a  prominent  High 
River  researcher.  "Have  you 
ever  tried  to  balance  a  broom- 
stick on  your  finger?  It's  a  ter- 


rible feeling  to  tip  over."  A 
proposal  is  now  being  put  for- 
ward to  introduce  'walking 
short'  into  Alberta  schools. 
"This  technique  still  leaves  the 
hands  free,  but  at  the  same 
time  greatly  reduces  the 
chances  of  injury  in  the  event 
of  a  fall.  Also,  the  likelihood  of 
falling  is  minimized."  It  will 
cost  some  $4  million  to  adopt 
the  plan  throughout  all  the 
schools  in  the  province.  The 
money  will  be  spent  to  lower 
drinking  fountains  and  urinals. 


the  main  streets,  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people 
flood  the  pavement.  They  shop, 
eat,  picnic,  party  and  spend 
time  with  family  and  friends. 
Ginza,  Ueno,  Shinjuku  and 
Harajuku  become  huge  street 
parties. 

"Harajuku  is  the  new  wave 
area.  All  of  the  trendy  clothing 
shops  and  restaurants  are  here 
during  the  week,  and  on  Sun- 
days the  action  moves  into  the 
parks  nearby  -  thousands  of 
kids  from  13  to  24.  To  an  out- 
sider, the  scene  seems  com- 
pletely deranged  -  the  kids 
wear  the  freakiest  clothing  they 
can  buy,  find  or  invent,  and 
come  together  on  Sundays  for 
their  weekly  celebration.  Huge 
circles  of  ecstatic  kids  form 
around  tape  players,  stammer- 
ing to  the  beat  of  Blondie, 
Cheap  Trick  and  other  well- 
known  new  wave  groups. 
Standing  among  the  masses  of 
bopping  young  people,  the 
crowd  looks  on  in  disbelief. 
"The  rockers  are  at  first  slightly 
frightening,  looking  like  a  mob 
of  Hell's  Angels.  Each  one  of 
them  carries  the  greasy  Elvis 
Presley  hairdo  trademark,  as 
well  as  leather  jackets  and 
pointed-toe  shoes  from  the 
'50s.  This  group  forms  long 
lines  twisting  to  old  Chubby 


Knowing  you  're  ZOOT  con  trib- 
utes a  feeling  of  high  cool. 

Checker  records.  One  at  a  time, 
each  person  takes  his  turn 
dancing  alone  in  front  of  the 
lines,  showing  what  steps  he 
might  have  learned  during  the 
previous  week,  to  the  delight 
of  the  Japanese  Marlon 
Brandos." 


What  powers  this  crazy  scene?  Drugs?  Alcohol? 
No.  Just  the  raw  energy  of  thousands  of  teenagers. 
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©he  Scoop 


ZOOT  CAPRI 
WANTS  YOU! 


If  you've  got  a  story  to  tell,  a 
song  to  sing,  a  poem  or  a  pic- 
ture to  share  with  someone  less 
fortunate  .  .  ,  send  it  to  ZOOT 
CAPRI.  We  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  talented  teen- 
agers. What  does  it  take  to  get 
published  in  ZOOT?  Not  much, 
really.  Just  hit  us  with  your 
best  shot  at  something  of 
interest  to  other  kids.  For  ex- 
ample: pen  some  lyrics  for  your 
favourite  snapshot  for  our  High 
Zoot  pictorial.  Send  some  pix 
of  your  ugliest  pet  to  the  Zoot 
Zoo.  Draw  a  cartoon.  If  you're 
feeling  really  ambitious,  send 
us  an  entire  article  on  a  hobby 
or  a  hassle  you  have.  At  the 
very  least  send  a  question  to 
Funny  You  Should  Ask  or  a 
letter  to  the  Editor.  Remember 
you  are  Zoot! 


Life  in 
the  fast  lane 


At  20  years  of  age,  Alberta's 
Ross  Pederson  still  has  a  few 
good  years  left.  Pederson  is  a 
motocross  racer  ...  the  best  in 
the  country  ...  and  he's  in  a 
hurry  to  make  the  most  of  a 
career  that  may  last  only  six  or 
seven  years.  Guiding  a  motor- 
cycle over  sharply  peaked  jumps 
and  through  rutted,  rocky  cor- 
ners ...  then  hurtling  flat-out 
handlebar-to-handlebar  along 
a  muddy  straight  puts  tremen- 
dous physical  and  mental  de- 
mands on  a  rider.  The  top 
competitors  are  all  in  their 
early  twenties.  For  years  its 
been  Pederson's  goal  to  be  a 
pro  motocrosser. 
"My  friends  and  I  were  into 
racing  ...  being  healthy.  We 
just  rode  all  the  time." 
Pederson  supported  his  early 
racing  with  two  part  time  jobs 
and  some  help  from  his  par- 


ents. Today,  money  is  less  of 
a  problem.  Sponsorship  from 
Suzuki  Canada  and  a  salary  of 
over  $70,000  a  year  let  Med- 
icine Hat  resident  Pederson 


"z/rs"  zips 

OFF  TO 
METROPOLIS 


OurownZits Zantini  hashitthe 
road  for  the  Big  Apple,  where 
he'll  be  checking  out  the  New 
York  punk  scene  and  trying  to 
buy  some  titanium  safety  pins 
for  his  nose.  Ever  resourceful 
and  eager  to  save  a  buck,  Zits 
had  himself  stapled  to  a  sheet 
of  particleboard  and  stood  up 
by  the  side  of  the  high-  \ 
way.  (A  female  ,x 
staffer  notes  that 
Zits  has  been 
stood  up  just  about 
everywhere  else,  too.) 
The  Kid,  destination 
sign  and  letter  of  intro- 
duction in  hand,  was  last 
seen  being  loaded  into  a  pickup 
bearing  Saskatchewan  plates. 
Zits  plans  to  boogie  till  dawn 
and  get  back  in  time  for  school 
in  the  fall,  where  he'll  be  cool, 
comb  his  hair  and  repeat  many 
of  the  courses  he  enjoyed  so 
much  last  year. 


concentrate  on  practicing  and 
staying  in  shape. 
"I  want  to  race  as  long  as  I  can 
...  I  don't  think  much  about 
losing  or  quitting." 


Hard  work  has  paid  off  in  a  factory  ride  for  Ross  Pederson. 
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I WAS  19  WHEN  I 
first  volunteered  to  work 
at  a  drug  crisis  centre; 
a  place  where  people  came 
for  help  with  all  kinds  of 
drug  problems.  There  were 
young  people  having  bad 
trips,  kids  contemplating 
suicide,  accidental  poison- 
ings, young  junkies,  old 
burnt-out  junkies,  women 
into  tranquilizers,  speed 
freaks,  and  lots  of  people 
having  trouble  with  booze. 
I  had  no  real  reason  for  vol- 
unteering except  that  I  was 
bored  and  restless,  and 
looking  for  something  to  do. 
And  it  turned  out  well. 
Working  there  turned  out 
to  be  pretty  intense  for  a 
kid  who  came  from  your 
average,  quiet ,  middle  class 
home  where  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened was  when  the  T.V. 
got  unplugged. 

Back  then  I  learned  very 
quickly  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  start  an  argument 
was  to  talk  about  alcohol 
and  other  drugs.  For  every 
drug  that  someone  wants 
to  use  there  is  someone 
else  who  thinks  that  it  is 
dangerous,  wrong,  or  fool- 
ish. Now  that  I  have  been 
working  in  the  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  field  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  can  see  that 
it  is  extremely  important 
for  people  to  get  better  at 
sorting  out  the  crap.  Drugs 
are  used  by  all  of  us  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  image 


(cigarettes),  recreation  (al- 
cohol), and  health  care 
(medication),  and  we  need 
to  know  what  to  believe  and 
what  not  to  believe. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
being  able  to  control  a  key 
part  of  your  life.  In  the  mod- 
ern world  people  need  to 
know  about  things  like  us- 
ing money  wisely,  buying 
and  running  cars,  using 
electronic  gizmos  like  cal- 
culators and  computers,  and 
using  or  not  using  the  thou- 
sands of  drugs  that  are  now 
available  legally  and  illegally. 

I've  been  asked  hundreds 
of  times,  "What  effects  do 
drugs  have  on  people?"  I 
respond  by  asking  what  do 
you  mean  by  "drug"?  Do 
you  mean  alcohol,  ciga- 
rettes, caffeine,  prescrip- 
tion and  non-prescription 
medications,  marijuana,  co- 
caine, or  LSD?  It's  impor- 
tant because  people  play 
games  with  themselves,  and 
make  believe  that  only  other 
people  use  drugs.  Mean- 
while all  of  these  drugs 
cause  health  problems. 

Next,  I  ask  exactly  what 
drug  are  you  talking  about. 
The  person  asking  about 
the  effects  of  drugs  is  usu- 
ally making  the  mistake  of 
grouping  all  illegal  drugs  to- 
gether. Parents  often  talk 
about  kids  using  drugs  with- 
out knowing  the  difference 
between  marijuana  and  LSD. 
They  think  that  it  is  all  the 
same,  but  it  isn't.  No  more 


than  headache  medicine  is 
the  same  as  alcohol.  You 
have  to  be  specific. 

THE  NEXT  THING 
to  remember  is  what 
we  have  all  already 
learned  about  the  problems 
that  arise  when  chemicals 
get  into  natural  systems 
like  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
same  general  idea  applies 
with  drugs.  You  have  to  be 
very  careful  whenever  an 
outside  chemical  (in  this 
case  a  drug)  is  put  into  a 
natural  system  (in  this  case 
you).  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  usually 
think  about  as  you  down  a 
few  beers  or  pop  an  aspirin, 
but  it  is  worth  thinking  about 
if  you  feel  that  you  are 
worth  taking  care  of. 


Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  determine  what 
happens  when  people  and 
drugs  come  together. 
 HOW  MUCH  

Whether  it's  coffee,  aspi- 
rins, or  booze  there  is  a 
point  at  which  your  system 
gets  overloaded  and  cannot 
handle  it.  This  is  why  peo- 


ple get  sick  and  pass  out 
with  too  much  alcohol. 

 HOW  OFTEN  

The  risk  goes  up  with  the 
number  of  times  the  drug 
is  used  over  a  period  of 
time.  Too  many  cups  of  cof- 
fee in  a  day  leaves  you 
nervous  and  jumpy.  Too 
many  sessions  with  alcohol 
or  marijuana  leaves  you  too 
blitzed  to  keep  your  life  in 
order. 

—  COMBINATIONS  — 
More  than  one  drug  at  a 
time  adds  risk.  For  exam- 
ple, cold  medications  plus 
small  amounts  of  alcohol 
can  ruin  your  ability  to  do 
complex  things  like  ride  a 
motorcycle. 

UNUSUAL  REACTIONS 
There's  always  a  chance 
that  you  will  be  allergic  to, 
or  react  badly  to,  any  drug. 
This  includes  alcohol,  med- 
ications, and  illegal  drugs. 

 SITUATIONS  

There  are  times  when  you 
need  your  wits  about  you, 
and  being  under  the  effects 
of  drugs  that  affect  your 
mind  can  be  dangerous. 
Drugs  like  alcohol,  mari- 
juana, tranquilizers,  anti- 
histamines, and  many  others 
can  impair  your  ability  to 
drive  a  car  or  do  other 
things  requiring  skill  and 
attention  such  as  operating 
machinery  or  skiing. 
CHANCE  OF  ADDICTION 
This  is  the  point  young  cig- 
arette smokers  have 
missed.  They  all  think  that 


they  can  stop  if  they  want 
to,  but  most  of  them  will  be 
cursing  themselves  30  years 
from  now  when  they  are 
hacking  and  coughing  and 
looking  old  before  their  time. 

THE  ORIGINAL 
question  of  "What 
effects  do  drugs  have 
on  people?"  cannot  be  an- 
swered simply.  When  you 
are  making  decisions  about 
drug  use  you  have  got  to 
check  things  out  and  know 
what  you  are  doing.  And 
decide  exactly  what  part 
drugs  -  any  drugs  -  will  or 
will  not  play  in  your  life. 
You've  got  to  consider  things 
like  how  much  is  used,  how 
often,  in  what  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  whom.  The  idea 
is  simply  to  work  out  what 
is  O.K.  and  what  isn't  O.K. 
for  you.  You're  making  a  big 
mistake  if  you  buy  a  used 
car  with  your  only  source 
of  information  being  the  ad- 
vice of  the  salesman.  You're 
just  as  likely  to  run  into 
problems  if  you  get  sucked 
in  by  some  guy  who  thinks 
his  manhood  is  based  on 
how  fast  he  can  guzzle  a  six- 
pack,  or  if  you  take  the  ads 
of  the  beer  and  drug  com- 
panies as  the  whole  story. 

This  column  will  deal  with 
different  kinds  of  drugs  and 
your  ability  to  decide  what 
part,  if  any,  they'll  play  in 
your  life.  The  information 
will  be  straight.  Whether  or 
not  you  are  will  be  up  to 
I  you.  h 
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The  man  from  Snowy 
River  let  his  pony 
have  his  head, 
And  swung  his  stockwhip 
round  and  gave  a  cheer, 
And  raced  him  down 
the  mountain  like  a  torrent 
down  its  bed. 
While  the  others  stood 
and  watched  in  very  fear. 


Right  now,  the  biggest 
thing  happening  in  Australia 
is  a  movie  called  The  Man 
from  Snowy  River.  It's  cre- 
ated an  instant  cult.  If  we're 
lucky,  it'll  play  Alberta  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 
That  would  be  great,  be- 
cause The  Man  From  Snowy 
River  might  just  as  easily 
have  been  made  in  Alberta 
as  in  Australia.  If  The  Man 
from  Snowy  River  does 
make  an  appearance  at  the 
local  flick  farm,  it's  going  to 
generate  long  lines  of  young 
people.  The  Man  from 
Snowy  River  is  about  a  lot 
of  things.  It's  about  a  boy 
becoming  a  man,  and  a  girl 
becoming  a  woman.  It's 
about  horses,  and  spaces  so 
vast  they  take  your  breath 
away.  The  Man  From 
Snowy  River  is  filled  to  the 
brim  and  overflowing  with 
energy  of  the  purest  kind. 
Nothing  is  held  back.  The 


emotions,  and  the  action 
hurtle  headlong  over  the 
precipice  in  hell-bent-for- 
leather  pursuit  of  the  ulti- 
mate statement  of  free  will 
and  independence.  It  will 
make  you  happy,  and  fill  you 
with  hope.  And  it  will  make 
you  want  to  meet  the  kind 
of  people  it's  about. 

 A  USTRALIA:  

It's  a  country  a  lot  like  our 
own.  It's  a  big  country  with 
a  relatively  small  popu- 
lation. And,  as  in  Canada, 
the  population  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  large  cities. 
Which  means  that  there  are 
still  lots  of  wide  open  spaces 
. . .  and  they  are  wild  open 
spaces! 

There  are  things  about 
Australia  that  are  nothing 
at  all  like  any  part  of  Canada. 
The  weather,  for  example 
. . .  which  is  a  lot  better.  And 
backwards.  Their  winter  is 
our  summer.  As  you  read 
this,  your  Australian  peer 
group  is  waxing  its  skis  and 
planning  weekend  excur- 
sions to  the  nearest  down- 
hill paradise.  It'll  be  getting 
cool  about  now.  Which  is  to 
say  that  the  surfers  will  be 
wearing  wet  suits.  (We 
should  be  so  lucky!)  The 
cars  are  different,  mostly 
made  by  General  Motors 
and  Ford  subsidaries.  Four 
wheel  drives  are  popular, 
but  instead  of  Broncos  and 
Jeeps,  they  use  Land  Rov- 
ers, Range  Rovers  and 
Toyota  Land  Cruisers.  Even 
the  smallest  cars  have 
enormous  "roo"  bars  for 
fending  off  the  Outback  an- 
imals. Ah,  yes  ...  the  Out- 
back. You  want  to  put  away 
the  books  for  awhile  and  get 
away?  I  mean,  really  away? 
Start  saving  for  the  cost  of 
an  airplane  ticket  to  Sydney 
and  a  ratty  old  van  when 
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you  arrive.  Then  head  for 
places  where  there  are  no 
places;  only  land  and  a  ka- 
leidoscope of  colourful  new 
horizons.  This  is  the  kind 
of  country  where  a  man  will 
gladly  trade  his  credit  cards 
for  a  packet  of  water  puri- 


fier; where  the  nearest  self- 
serve  is  maybe  a  thousand 
miles  away  and  you  have 
pet  names  for  your  favour- 
ite jerry  cans.  Did  you  see 
Mad  Max  1,  the  hyper- vi- 
olent movie  that's  the  Aus- 
tralian equivalent  of  Walking 
Tall?  If  you  did,  or  if  you 
catch  The  Road  Warrior  (Mad 
Max  II)  when  it  hits  here, 
you'll  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  just  how  far-out  the 
Outback  really  is.  You  want 
weird  animals?  You've  got 
weird  animals.  Kangaroos, 
Koalas  and  Platypus  are  as 
different  from  anything  else 
as  they  are  from  each  other. 
They  don't  look  real.  It's 
like  they're  out  of  the  bar 
scene  in  Star  Wars,  or  a 
crazy  man's  imagination. 
They  look  friendly  and  cute, 
and  perhaps  that  makes 
sense.  Because  the  Austra- 
lians themselves,  if  not  nec- 
essarily cute,  certainly  are 
friendly.  They  work  hard 
and  play  harder.  They  like 
nothing  better  than  working 


up  a  sweat  with  their  good 
buddies  (called  "mates" 
Down  Under).  They  even 
say  "Giday"  and  love  beer, 
eh?  Some  things  you  may 
already  have  heard  about 
Australia  and  neighbouring 
New  Zealand: 

AC/DC 
The  Little  River  Band 
Air  Supply 
Split  Enz 
Men  at  Work 
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The  list  goes  on.  For  a 
country  with  such  a  small 
population,  Australia  is 
making  a  lot  of  noise  in  the 
world  of  rock.  And  in  films, 
as  well.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  strange  celluloid  saga  called 
Walkabout?  It,  too,  is  about 
young  people  surviving  un- 
der rather  difficult  and  pe- 
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culiar  circumstances.  More 
recently,  Breaker  Morant 
and  Gallipoli  have  won  rave 
reviews  from  international 
critics.  For  all  the  distance 
that  separates  you  from 
teenagers  Down  Under,  you 
share  the  same  tastes.  Lov- 
erboy  and  the  Rocky  Hor- 
ror Picture  Show  are  as 
popular  in  Perth  or  Adelaide 
as  they  are  in  Calgary  or 
Edmonton. 
Sports? 

Australians  are  absolutely 
nuts  over  motorsports,  and 
a  lap  or  two  ahead  of  us  in 
racing  success.  They've  al- 
ready produced  several 
world  champions  in  Grand 
Prix  competitions.  They  also 
turn  out  the  finest  surfers 
in  the  world,  which  isn't 
hard  to  understand  since 


they  have  some  of  the  finest 
coral-fringed  surfing  beaches 
in  the  world.  (Some  of  the 
biggest  sharks,  too!)  If 
Calgary's  Glenmore  reser- 
voir is  home  to  one  of  the 
largest  sailing  dingy  fleets 
in  the  world,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia has  its  own  exotic 
equivalent  in  the  Australian 
eighteen  foot  sailing  class. 
In  eighteen  foot  compet- 
ition, the  idea  seems  to  be  to 
throw  as  many  people  as 
possible  into  the  smallest 
boat  imaginable  and  hoist 
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enough  sail  to  surf  an  old 
clipper  ship.  It's  insane. 
Australian  cities  also  house 
some  of  the  most  radical 
arcades  you'll  ever  see. 

In  short,  the  place  has 
everything,  and  it  speaks 
your  language. 

Now  for  the  bad  news: 
It  isn't  cheap  to  get  there, 
so  start  saving  now. 

The  good  news  is,  when 
you  do  finally  get  to  Aus- 
tralia, you  can  likely  find 
work.  A  variety  of  jobs  is 
generally  available,  and  a 
work  visa  is  not  hard  to  get. 

 A  USTRALIA :  

It  just  may  be  the  place 
to  fill  all  your  travel  fanta- 
sies: It's  like  Europe,  Ha- 
waii, California  and  the  wilds 
of  Africa  all  wrapped  up  in 
one  big  country  blessed  with 
a  great  sense  of  humour  and 
an  apparent  immunity  to  the 
violence  and  other  bad 
scenes  that  are  screwing  up 
so  many  places  you  used  to 
look  forward  to  visiting. 
Want  to  know  more? 
Start  with  a  trip  to  the  li- 
brary. Or,  if  you're  feeling 
rich,  any  good  bookstore 
will  have  several  recent  vol- 
umes on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  a  travel  agent  is  a 
good  bet,  particularly  if  you 
want  to  start  figuring  out 
how  long  it  will  be  before 
your  bank  balance  matches 
the  cost  of  an  airline  ticket. 
Anza  Travel  in  Calgary 
specialize  in  travel  to  the 
South  Pacific  and  Australia. 
They  can  tell  you  when 
their  next  film  night  is  and 
possibly  put  you  in  touch 
with  some  kids  who've  been 
to  Australia.  Who  knows, 
you  may  even  get  to  meet 
The  Man  From  Snowy 
River.  U 

The  Man  From  Snowy 
River  is  a  household  word 
today,  and  the  stockmen 
tell  the  story  of  his  ride. 
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inking  and  driving  is  a  splendidly  effective  way  to  kill  yourself  and  others.  Evidence, 
both  popular  and  scientific,  supports  this  conclusion.  About  boozing  and  driving  much 
is  known,  in  general  and  detail.  About  motorcycling  under  the  influence,  there's  little 
data  beyond  accident  statistics:  who  was  at  what  alcohol  level  before  becoming  a  casualty. 
We  had  lots  of  questions  about  drinking  and  riding,  and  found  few  textbook  answers. 


This  article  by  Phil 
Schilling  is  reprinted 
courtesy  of  a  U.S. 
publication,  Cycle 

Magazine. 
In  Alberta,  a  driver 
...or  rider  . . .  with  a 
blood  alcohol  content 
of .  08  is  legally 
impaired. 


HOW  WELL  CAN  A 
rider  operate  a  mo- 
torcycle while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol?  To 
find  out  we  got  a  group  of 
staffers  increasingly  intoxi- 
cated, measured  the  Blood 
Alcohol  Contents,  and  mon- 
itored their  riding  perform- 
ances in  a  battery  of  special 
tests. 

How  well  can  an  experi- 
enced rider  operate  a  mo- 
torcycle while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol?  How 
much  do  riding  skills  and 
overall  performance  dete- 
riorate? How  accurately  can 
a  drinker  assess  his  impair- 
ment? How  much  and  what 
kind  of  drinking  does  it  take 
to  reach  a  legally  drunken 
state?  How  does  the  legal 
limit  for  drunkenness  com- 
pare with  the  rider's  per- 
ception of  his  level  of 
intoxication  and  how  do  both 
relate  to  his  actual 
performance? 

While  we  didn't  have  a 
government-funded  grant 
for  study  or  an  elaborate 
test  facility  or  test  subjects 
representative  of  the  mo- 
torcycle population  or 
matching  control  groups, 
this  didn't  bother  us.  We 
were  curious  for  our  own 
sakes,  and  we  wanted  the 
best  answers  we  could  get 
with  the  resources  at  hand. 


The  magazine  could  provide 
test  subjects,  separated 
from  motorcyclists  at  large 
by  their  experience  and  skill 
in  motorcycling,  if  not  in 
barhopping.  We  could  begin 
by  getting  our  subjects  in- 
creasingly intoxicated  in 
carefully  monitored  steps, 
and  measuring  their  ongo- 
ing riding  performance  in  a 


Measuring  Blood  Alcohol 
Content  <bao  is  usually  ex- 
pressed as  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100 
millilitres  of  blood.  Five 
milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100 
millilitres  of  blood  would  be 
.05  bac.  Most  American 
law  enforcement  agencies 
consider  an  individual  "af- 
fected" at  .001  to.  049  BAC, 


president  and  general  man- 
ager, Felix  Comeau,  who 
has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  breath-testing. 

THE  COURSE 

WE  DEVELOPED 
three  tests  to  eval- 
uate rider  per- 
formance: a  slow  course,  a 
fast  one,  and  a  reaction 


series  of  special  tests,  re- 
peated after  each  round  of 
drinking.  Second,  observ- 
ers could  watch  the  test 
subjects  during  this  drink- 
ing bout;  the  manner  in 
which  a  task  is  performed 
can  be  as  revealing  as  any 
deterioration  in  the  actual 
performance  of  the  task. 
Finally,  the  test  subjects 
could  be  asked  to  maintain 
firsthand  accounts  of  their 
progression  into  a  legally 
drunken  state.  We  wanted 
to  know  how  the  test  sub- 
jects felt  about  their  con- 
dition and  performance  as 
the  alcohol  content  rose  in 
their  blood. 


"impaired"  between  .05  and 
.09,  and  "intoxicated"  be- 
yond .10  bac.  Alcoholics 
can  function  to  some  extent 
from  .25  to  .40  bac,  but  by 
.60  the  next  of  kin  should 
direct-dial  an  undertaker: 
acute  alcohol  poisoning  will 
bring  on  cardiac  arrest. 

bac  can  be  measured  by 
blood  and/or  urine  test,  but 
a  breath  tester  or  "breath- 
alyzer" is  the  easiest  method 
to  check  bac.  We  arranged 
to  use  a  Borg-Warner  J3  Dig- 
ital Alcohol  Level  Evalua- 
tion Road  Tester  (A.l.e.r.t.) 
from  Alcohol  Countermea- 
sures  Systems,  Inc.  The 
box  came  with  acs  vice- 


test.  The  slow  course  con- 
sisted of  three  offset  gates 
through  which  riders  would 
thread  in  a  trials  like  fash- 
ion; the  longer  it  took  to 
travel  the  50  feet,  the  bet- 
ter the  score.  The  "fast" 
course  was  a  short,  six-turn 
loop.  Although  two  tight 
gates  demanded  precise 
riding,  the  course  rewarded 
aggressive  riding.  The  lay- 
out required  no  more  than 
first,  second  and  third  gears; 
we  wanted  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  injury  by  limiting 
speeds.  The  reaction  test 
attempted  to  simulate  a 
real  world  emergency  situ- 
ation: the  rider  approached 


rn 
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a  set  of  lights  at  20  miles 
per  hour;  once  he  was  in 
the  cone -lined  approach 
lane,  one  of  three  signal 
lights  would  indicate  a  left 
or  right  turn  into  coned  side 
corridors,  or  a  full  stop  in 
the  main  lane.  No  light  at 
all  signalled  the  rider  to  con- 
tinue straight  without 
stopping. 

The  site  of  the  test  was 
El  Mirage  Dry  Lake  in 
Southern  California.  We 
thought  the  surface  would 
remain  relatively  consist- 
ent, and  the  wide-open  area 
would  provide  a  safety- 
margin.  Full  medical  facili- 
ties were  15  minutes  away. 
We  selected  a  Yamaha 
IT250  for  the  slow  and  fast 
courses;  a  Honda  XR500 
was  the  lane-signal  vehicle. 
The  riders  made  a  series  of 
timed  and  measured  base- 
line runs  through  the  tests 
in  order  to  diminish  the  ef- 
fects of  learning  (which 
would  improve  perform- 
ance) and  to  establish  per- 
sonal levels  of  performance 
while  sober.  The  entire  op- 
eration offered  some  poten- 
tial for  serious  injury.  No 
one  knew  how  much,  but 
it  was  presumably  low 
enough  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  editor,  who  would  bear 
absolute  responsibility  for 
any  unhappy  event.  In  short, 
if  anything  went  wrong,  it 
was  his  ass. 

THE  SUBJECTS 

PHIL  SCHILLING, 
Don  Phillipson,  and 
Mark  Homchick  came 
to  the  test  with  different 
dirt-riding  experience, 
drinking  histories,  and 
eagerness  and/or  curiosity. 
Each  subject  qualified  as  a 
light-to-moderate  drinker. 
On  average  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  Homchick  has 
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A  SLOW  COURSE,  A  FAST  COURSE,  & 
A  REACTION  TEST  WERE  USED  TO 
EVALUATE  RIDER  PERFORMANCE. 


one  or  two  drinks,  Schilling 
two  or  three,  and  Phillipson 
regularly  consumes  a  six- 
pack  or  two.  Phillipson  has 
the  most  experience  in 
heavy  drinking  from  his  de- 
sert-racing days,  which  used 
to  conclude  by  everyone 
getting  blotto.  The  other 
two  subjects  have  rarely 
been  fully  intoxicated  -  or 
prefer  not  to  remember. 

What's  Yer  Pleasure?  We 
wanted  a  cross-section  in 
liquor  types,  so  each  sub- 
ject chose  his  own  pleas- 
ure. Don  Phillipson  pounced 
on  his  favourite,  Molson; 
Mark  Homchick  selected  a 
trendy  white  wine,  Beau- 
lieu  Chablis;  and  Schilling 
was  left  with  the  hard  stuff, 
80-proof  Smirnoff  Vodka. 
Since  we  knew  the  alcoholic 
content  of  each  type,  we 
could  adjust  the  volumes  so 
each  subject  would  get  0.6 
ounces  of  pure  alcohol  each 
round.  That's  the  amount 
in  a  typical  bottle  of  beer, 
five  ounces  of  wine,  or  a 
shot  of  hard  stuff.  Although 
weight  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  an  individual's 
response  to  alcohol,  we 
didn't  tailor  dosages  to 
pounds.  We  could  track  an 
individual's  bac  level  with 
the  a.l.e.r.t.  box  and  adjust 
alcohol  intake  accordingly. 

Each  subject  had  a  hefty 
breakfast  and  did  not  eat 
lunch.  The  testing  began 
about  two-thirty  in  the 
afternoon.  During  the  test 
the  drinkers  ate  nothing  but 
a  few  potato  chips. 

ROUND  ONE 

THE  FIRST  ROUND 
of  drinks  had  little 
apparent  effect.  The 
booze  may  have  relaxed  the 
riders;  it  didn't  significantly 
impair  any  mental  or  phys- 
ical processes.  In  keeping 
with  their  baseline  scores, 
Phillipson  and  Homchick 
were  very  close  in  fast 
course  time,  but  Homchick 
had  a  considerable  edge  on 
the  slow  course.  Far  behind 
these  two  was  Schilling, 
Senior  Citizen  and  Dirt  Donk 
Emeritus.  Homchick  meas- 
ured .004  BAC.  Phillipson 
averaged  .0035  bac.  and 
Schilling  didn't  budge  it. 

ROUND  TWO 

EACH  SUBJECT 
drank  his  second 
round  about  30  min- 


utes after  his  first.  Al- 
though fast  course  and 
reaction  test  results  stayed 
about  the  same,  the  per- 
formance of  each  rider  de- 
clined distinctly  on  the  slow 
course.  Schilling  and  Phil- 
lipson looked  a  little  unsure; 
they  dabbed  a  few  times 
and  brushed  some  cones. 
Homchick,  however,  made 
major  mistakes.  Not  only 
did  he  brush  cones,  he 
stalled  once,  knocked  over 
cones,  and  missed  one  gate. 
All  observers  agreed  that 
he  forced  himself  into  these 
errors  by  trying  too  hard. 

One  hour  and  two  drinks 
brought  a  definite  shift  in 
testers.  The  alcohol  seemed 
to  amplify  the  basic  traits 
of  each  subject.  Racer  Mark, 
who  barely  controls  his 
aggression  and  competi- 
tiveness in  normal  circum- 
stances, began  to  bare  his 


Race-day  incisors.  Phillip- 
son, usually  easygoing,  cool 
and  congenial,  became  broad 
and  expansive,  bent  on  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  Schilling, 
ever  the  conservative  and 
professional  editor,  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  con- 
trol and  conduct  himself 
with  perfect  sobriety.  The 
breathalyzer  read:  Hom- 
chick .027,  Phillipson  .021, 
Schilling  .005.  Puzzling. 
Mark  and  Don  were  right 
on  schedule,  but  Phil 
seemed  to  control  his  phys- 
iological reactions  as  well  as 
his  overt  behavior. 

ROUND  THREE 

HOMCHICK,  MR. 
Competition,  downed 
his  third  glass  of 
wine  in  three  minutes  flat. 
His  slow  course  perform- 
ance was  again  marred  by 
major  mistakes,  he  stalled 
the  bike,  dabbed  and 
knocked  over  cones.  Al- 


though poor  judgement 
made  Mark  erratic,  his  im- 
mense natural  ability  and 
balance  seemingly  offset  the 
alcohol's  effects,  as  meas- 
ured in  objective  tests. 
Mark's  fast  course  times 
were  still  good  but  he  felt 
his  performance  on  the  re- 
action test  was  beginning  to 
slide. 

Don  became  more  ag- 
gressive, he  tried  to  beat 
Homchick  on  the  fast 
course.  Phillipson's  results 
in  the  reaction  test  were 
fine,  but  his  slow  course 
results  were  weaker.  Al- 
though his  times  didn't  show 
it,  Don's  control  was  off,  he 
dabbed  and  ran  over  a  few 
cones.  Perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant is  that  Phillipson's 
attitude  changed  drastically 
from  that  of  his  previous 
slow  course  runs,  he  just 
laughed  and  shook  his  head 


with  each  mistake.  Schill- 
ing's performance  was 
slightly  worse  on  all  three 
tests,  and  he  said  he  felt  the 
alcohol's  effects.  Phil,  still 
reserved,  seemed  to  sup- 
press the  effects.  More  im- 
portant, his  bac  was  still 
puzzlingly  low:  .019  com- 
pared with  .  043  and  .  033  for 
Homchick  and  Phillipson, 
respectively.  To  pump  him 
up  to  .10  before  dark,  we 
put  him  on  doubles. 

ROUND  FOUR 

HOMCHICK  AND 
Phillipson  underwent 
further  changes  in 
the  fourth  round.  Mark, 
who  had  been  unrelentingly 
and  abrasively  competitive, 
now  became  silly  and  giddy. 
He  began  to  slur  his  words, 
though  he  performed  well 
on  all  tests.  Mark  recog- 
nized that  his  skill-level  was 
falling.  He  accepted  that 
and  worked  within  lower 


limits. 

Up  to  this  point  Don  had 
been  increasingly  silly;  now 
he  was  becoming  mercurial, 
showing  flashes  of  wildness 
and  aggressiveness.  He  was 
squirrelly  on  the  fast  course, 
hanging  the  tail  end  of  the 
bike  out  and  he  wanted  to 
prove  he  was  as  quick  as 
Homchick.  "I'm  getting 
faster,  consistently  faster, 
on  the  MX  course.  But  30 
seconds  of  concentration  on 
the  slow  course?  There's 
just  no  way."  Mark  de- 
clared he  felt  a  little  numb 
all  over.  Don's  retort?  "I 
feel  great. " 

Meanwhile,  Phil  remained 
consistently  quiet.  All  his 
actions  were  becoming 
slower  and  more  deliber- 
ate; he  hid  behind  his  note 
pad;  his  riding  performance 
continued  to  decline;  he 
was  losing  his  concentra- 


tion. He  failed  to  negotiate 
three  turns  on  the  reaction 
test,  and  he  was  having  dif- 
ficulty maintaining  his  20- 
mph  approach  speed,  bac 
levels:  Mark. 071;  Don. 050; 
Phil  .067. 

ROUND  FIVE 

DOUBLE  DOSES 
had  quickly  elevated 
Phil's  bac  and  we 
decided  to  continue  the 
doubles.  Don,  who  was  lag- 
ging a  bit  in  the  bac  race, 
likewise  went  to  doubles. 

The  fifth  round  marked 
the  point  of  no  return  for  all 
subjects.  Up  to  this  point 
riders  had  shown  a  gradual 
decline  in  physical  ability, 
but  diminished  concentra- 
tion was  their  most  serious 
loss.  The  fifth  round  pro- 
duced both  blatant  physical 
impairment  and  complete 
personality  transforma- 
tions. Homchick,  though  still 
competitive,    was  mainly 


concerned  with  having  a 
good  time;  Phillipson  was 
aggressive  and  belligerent. 
Mark's  speech  was  thick 
and  slurred,  and  he  was  for- 
getting where  he  left  his 
helmet  and  gloves.  He  had 
consumed  nearly  a  fifth  of 
wine  -  the  most  he'd  ever 
had  in  one  sitting.  He  re- 
affirmed that  he  would  never 
ride  in  this  condition.  Hom- 
chick dabbed  and  stalled  on 
his  first  slow  run,  and  he 
knocked  over  cones  on 
every  lap  of  the  slow  course. 
Although  he  cut  his  second- 
fastest  group  of  runs  on  the 
fast  course,  he  was  wild  and 
erratic,  with  no  sense  of 
traction  or  throttle  control. 
He  summed  up  his  condi- 
tion: "I've  had  the  ultimate 
novacaine  trip;  I  feel  like 
I've  been  to  the  dentist  all 
over  my  body."  The 
a.l.e.r.t.  box  showed  .  105. 
Mark  was  legally  drunk. 

Phillipson,  antagonistic 
after  six  beers,  vented  his 
frustration  on  the  slow 
course.  On  the  last  slow  run 
he  knocked  over  the  first 
two  gates;  disgusted,  he 
quit.  He  swore  at  the  cones. 

On  the  fast  course  Don 
went  absolutely  berserk, 
getting  sideways  every- 
where, and  cutting  his  fast- 
est lap  of  the  day.  On  the 
reaction  course  he  went 
wild  too,  failing  to  negotiate 
a  right  turn  for  the  first 
time.  Afterwards,  he  ad- 
mitted he  didn't  like  the 
slow  course  and  didn't  have 
the  concentration  to  cope 
with  it.  He  had  lapses  while 
speaking  and  difficulty 
maintaining  his  train  of 
thought.  He  knew  he  was 
buzzed.  He  said  he  would 
never  ride  in  this  condition, 
but  then  he  added  that  he 
didn't  feel  bad,  he  wasn't 
wobbly  and  he  could  con- 
verse and  debate  with  any- 
body. Don's  breathalyzer 
tests  averaged  .086,  not 
quite  over  the  legal  limit. 

Schilling,  with  seven  shots, 
was  a  little  unsteady  on  his 
feet,  visibly  suffering  the 
alcohol's  effects.  On  the 
slow  course  he  hit  cones, 
motoring  over  one  without 
trying  to  avoid  it.  On  the 
fast  course  he  looped  around 
in  big,  wide  circles  to  stay 
out  of  the  loose  stuff,  and 
again  ran  over  a  cone. 
Schilling  completed  every 
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THE  FIFTH  ROUND  PRODUCED  BOTH  BLA- 
TANT PHYSICAL  IMPAIRMENT  AND  COM- 
PLETE PERSONALITY  TRANSFORMATIONS. 


THE  ALCOHOL  SEEMED  TO  AMPLIFY  THE 
BASIC  TRAITS  OF  EACH  SUBJECT. 


ZOOT  CAI'RI,  SUMMER  l'tx:>:  // 


Zoot  Capri  recently  spent 
a  couple  of  days  talking  to 
students  and  teachers  at  Lindsay 
Thurber  Comprehensive  High  School  in 
Red  Deer,  where  we  listened  in  awe  to  the 
story  of  the  amazing  disappearing  common-  room, 
stared  in  wonder  at  Sam's  weird  rags  and  learned  the 
infinite  complexities  of  the  jock  bench  rating  system. 

The  editors  have  taken  the  liberty  of  rearranging 
some  of  the  quotes  and  pictures. 


This  the  first  thing  I've  done  that 
makes  me  stick  out  in  a  crowd. 


-    ■  I 


/  bring  my  own  lunch. 


If  we  want  to  get  anything  done  we  have  to 
take  risks  and  do  something  different. 


From  one  end  to  the  other  you  have 
to  walk  for  about  10  minutes. 


Have  you  noticed  that  none  of 
the  clocks  in  the  school  work  right? 


I       /  / 

VonHagen  is  pretty  cute. 


I'm  gonna  make  mistakes,  but  I  don't 
remember  when  I  made  one. 


You  can't  win  a  popularity  contest 
and  still  do  your  job. 


Heard  a  lot  about  me?  Oh  yeah, 
from  who? 


What's  good  about  the  school? 
It's  sure  not  the  school  cafeteria. 


Respect  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  you 
dress,  it's  how  you  relate  to  the  kids. 


Definitely  some  good  looking  guys,  one 
heart- throbber,  he  goes  home  for  lunch. 


Anybody  who  comes  over  and  starts 
booing  the  Raiders  is  probably  dead. 


I  would  have  to  say  that  our  girls  are 
probably  the  best  lookine  in  the  province. 
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Almost  Free  llirilK 


BOULDERING 


 Description  

Bouldering  is  a  distant  cousin  to 
mountaineering.  It  generally  involves 
climbs  of  a  much  smaller  scale. 
Basically,  you  find  yourself  a  big 
rock,  and  climb  it,  without  using 
ropes,  pitons,  carabiners,  chocks  or 
any  of  the  other  mountain  climbing 
stuff. 

 Who's  into  it  

Bouldering  is  open  to  pretty  well 
everyone.  Climbing  a  selected 
boulder  makes  a  nice  end  to  an 
afternoon  hike  and  can  provide  a 
good  spot  for  a  picnic.  It's  a  good 
sport  for  a  group,  because  you  can 
help  each  other  along  and  share  the 
experience  at  the  top. 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 
As  the  climb  can  be  as  easy  or 

difficult  as  you  choose,  the  time  and 
energy  involved  is  up  to  you. 
Although  the  heights  you  will  be 
scaling  are  modest,  bouldering  can 
still  be  risky.  Never  climb  higher 
than  you  care  to  fall.  (The  idea  isn't 
how  high  you  go,  it's  how  hard  you 
work  at  it.) 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 
Nicks,  cuts,  scratches  and  a  great 

sense  of  accomplishment. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it — 
There  are  many  great  rock  groups 

in  Alberta's  Rocky  Mountain 
foothills.  The  large  rocks  found  in 
the  area  left  by  the  last  glacier 
provide  challenging  but 
surmountable  climbs. 

 What  it  costs  

You'll  need  a  sturdy  pair  of  shoes 
or  boots  and  maybe  the  cost  of  a 


picnic  lunch  and  transportation. 
There  are  no  other  expenses  to 
speak  of.  Of  course  you  may  wish 
to  take  along  a  flag  to  plant  at  the 
summit  or  make  up  T-shirts  to 
commemorate  the  climb,  but  that's 
up  to  you. 

 For  more  info.  


Talk  to  a  rock. 

Later  on,  you  may  develop  an 
interest  in  more  complex  and 
advanced  forms  of  climbing,  at 
which  time  you'll  want  to  get  some 
instruction. 

EGG  DROPPING 


 Description  

Egg  dropping  is  a  sport  for  the 
clever  problem  solvers  among  us. 
Pick  a  high  place  such  as  a  balcony 
or  the  roof  of  your  house  and  figure 
out  how  to  get  an  egg  to  the  ground 
without  breaking  it.  Obviously,  the 
dropping  is  the  easy  part,  it's  the 
landing  that  takes  some  thinking  to 
figure  out. 

 Who's  into  it  

Egg  dropping  is  a  great  class 
project  or  charity  fund  raising 
promotion.  Anyone  can  enter  if  they 
think  they've  got  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Experienced  egg  droppers 
never  watch  from  the  landing  area. 
—  What  you  put  into  it  — 
This  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
drop  and  the  limits  of  your 
imagination.  Parachutes  and  slides 
are  popular  solutions  but  the  sky, 
and  of  course  the  ground,  are  the 
limits  as  far  as  offbeat  solutions 
go.  The  world  of  science  has  only 
begun  to  investigate  the  possible 
methods  of  dropping  an  egg  from  a 
fifth  floor  balcony! 


—  What  you  get  out  of  it  — 

Usually,  the  result  of  an  egg 
dropping  contest  is  a  scrambled  egg 
breakfast  for  everyone  involved.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  extra  points  can  be 
awarded  to  those  who  figure  out  a 
way  to  keep  the  egg  clean  and 
edible  in  the  event  that  it  breaks. 
Prizes  can  be  awarded  for  the  most 
inventive  solutions  which  may,  in 
the  future,  lead  to  a  professional 
egg  dropping  championship.  Imagine 

-  you  could  be  a  world  class  egg 
dropper!  It  may  even  become  an 
Olympic  event!  The  possibilities  are 
endless. 

 What  it  costs  


The  price  of  a  dozen  eggs,  the 
materials  for  your  egg  drop  solution 
and  provisions  for  cleaning  up  the 
mess. 

 For  more  info.  

To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no 
International  Egg  Dropping 
Association  and  no  set  rules  to 
competing.  Make  up  your  own  rules. 


JUGGLING 


 Description  

On  a  downtown  street  corner  or  in 
a  park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  who 
attracts  a  crowd  everytime? 
Jugglers,  that's  who.  There's 
something  about  the  spectacle  of 
objects  flying  and  spinning  through 
the  air  under  the  control  of  one 
person  and  two  hands  that 
fascinates  young  and  old  alike! 
 Who's  into  it  


Anyone.  Juggling  is  like  riding  a 
unicycle.  It  looks  easy  but  how 
many  people  do  you  see  who  can 
actually  do  it?  Juggling  is  a  handy 
pursuit,  one  that  your  friends  will 
be  amazed  you  can  do  because  more 
than  anything,  everyone  secretly 
wants  to  be  able  to  juggle. 


—  What  you  put  into  it  — 
Practice,  practice  and  more 

practice.  Almost  everyone  can  learn 
to  juggle  but  your  skill  will  improve 
only  through  practice.  You  can 
probably  learn  to  juggle  three 
lacrosse  balls  in  a  weekend  but 
advancing  to  porcupines  takes  good 
eye-hand  coordination  and  lots  more 
practice.  Here's  a  hint:  Start  with 
small  scarves  or  pieces  of  cloth. 
They  take  a  long  time  to  come  down 
and  give  you  a  chance  to  learn  the 
needed  coordination.  Next  move  onto 
bean  bags,  and  then  balls  and 
then... 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it  — - 
Being  able  to  juggle  will  set  you 

apart  a  bit.  With  good  juggling 
skills  you  can  become  a  successful 
street  entertainer  or  add  to  other 
skills  and  entertain  at  parties. 
You'll  hardly  ever  be  bored  or  need 
money  to  have  fun. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 

Anywhere.  Whenever  the  moment 
seems  right.  One  of  the  nice  things 
about  juggling  is  its  spontaneity. 
Pick  up  three  coffee  cups  while 
you're  washing  the  dishes  or  three 
oranges  while  you're  eating  lunch  in 
the  cafeteria.  Instantly,  you're  a 
minor  celebrity. 

 What  it  costs  

If  you  teach  yourself,  jug 


costs  nothing  to  learn  except  the 
cost  of  three  tennis  or  lacrosse 
balls.  Books  are  available  from  the 
library.  Better  yet,  find  a  friend  who 
juggles  and  learn  that  way.  Perhaps 
you  can  trade  off  by  teaching  your 
friend  some  of  your  skills.  If  you're 
really  serious  about  juggling,  some 
instruction  may  be  available  through 
local  theatre  or  entertainment 
groups. 

 For  more  info.  


We  just  happen  to  have  a  juggler 
on  staff.  Just  call  us,  say  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  juggling,  and 
we'll  connect  you  with  our  own 
Steve  Bell. 


WATER  PARTY 


 Description  

What  could  be  more  appealing  on 
a  hot  summer  afternoon  than  getting 
yourself  and  your  friends  as  wet  as 
you  possibly  can7  That's  what  a 
water  party  is  all  about,  and  if  it 


sounds  like  good  cheap  fun,  you're 
right! 

 Who 's  into  it  

Who  wouldn't  be  into  hosing  down 
a  friend  with  cold  water  or  dumping 
a  bucket  of  water  over  a  rival's 
head7  Everyone  loves  a  spontaneous 
water  fight. 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 

You  take  the  water  and  put  it  into 
every  container.  Add  imagination, 
water  pistols,  water  filled  balloons, 
and  other  ideas  that  will  hold  water. 
(If  you've  got  a  hill  and  a  long 
sheet  of  plastic,  you  can  make  a 
great  slide  by  anchoring  the  plastic 
with  old  tires  or  big  rocks,  and 
running  water  down  it). 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it  — 
Well,  first  of  all,  you  get  wet, 

and  then  you  dry  off  a  bit  and  then 
get  wet  again  and  again  and  again. 
Plus  you  get  the  satisfaction  of 
dumping  water  over  new  friends,  old 
friends,  and  strangers.  As  a  bonus 
you  get  clean.  But  don't  get  too 
carried  away,  you  may  create  some 
ex-friends. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 

Anywhere  there's  a  good  supply  of 
water  is  a  good  battle  field.  A 
house  that's  equipped  with  hoses 
and  sprinklers  is  good  because  you 
can  combine  the  fun  with  a  barbecue 
and  outdoor  dance  party. 
 What  it  costs  

Aside  from  the  costs  of  the 
barbecue  and  a  few  toys,  there  are 
very  few  expenses  involved.  The  sun 
will  dry  your  clothes  and  water  is 
cheap. 

 For  more  info.  

If  you  can  turn  on  a  tap,  you've 
got  all  the  information  you  need. 

TRIALS  WALKING 


 Description  

Developed  by  the  Action  Studies 
Team  of  the  Calgary  Board  of 
Education,  Trials  Walking  involves 
moving  through  a  prescribed  route 
over  obstacles  and  difficult  ground 
without  putting  weight  on  any  part 
of  the  body  but  the  feet.  Weird1 
i's  into  it- 


The  course  can  be  as  difficult  or 
easy  as  you  like.  So  really,  anyone 
can  get  into  Trials  Walking.  It's  a 
good  competition  for  teams  or  you 
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can  participate  as  individuals.  It's  a 
great  excuse  for  an  afternoon  walk 
and  an  entertaining  addition  to  a 
picnic  or  hike.  Get  a  group  of 
friends  together  and  head  for  the 
nearest  park  or  ravine. 

—  What  you  put  into  it  — 
The  amount  of  time  and  energy 

invested  in  Trials  Walking  is  totally 
up  to  you.  At  the  same  time,  you 
will  be  spending  more  time 
outdoors,  getting  more  exercise  and 
meeting  new  people.  Not  a  bad  deal! 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 

Trials  Walking  is  an  activity  that 
lets  you  learn  by  watching  yourself, 
and  improve  on  your  own 
performance  by  studying  the 
performance  of  others.  Each  section 
of  the  course  represents  a  new 
problem.  Trials  Walking  is  a 
practical  exercise  in  problem  solving 
given  the  physical  boundaries  of  the 
course  and  each  individual's 
physical  capabilities. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 
You  can  set  up  a  Trials  Walking 

course  anywhere:  indoors  using 
furniture  or  gym  equipment,  or 
anywhere  outdoors.  Parks,  riverbanks 


and  ravines  make  perfect  natural 
settings  or  you  can  create  some 
demanding  courses  using  plazas, 
stairs  and  buildings. 

 What  it  costs  

Expenses  for  Trials  Walking  are 
low.  Anything  from  survey  ribbons 
and  flags  to  masking  tape  can  be 
used  to  mark  the  course  and  you'll 
need  pencils  and  a  notebook  to  keep 
score.  Bring  along  a  picnic  lunch 
and  some  refreshments  and  you're 
all  set. 

 For  more  info.  

Contact  the  Action  Studies  Team, 
Calgary  Board  of  Education,  515 
Macleod  Trail  S.E.,  Calgary.  Alberta 
T2G  2C9. 


WINDSURFING 

 Description  

Imagine  skimming  along  the 
surface  of  a  crystal  blue  lake,  a 
stiff  breeze  at  your  back,  the  sun 
sparkling  on  the  ripples.  Now  think 
ice  blue  fingers,  sore  shoulders  and 
back,  and  the  frustrating  realization 
that  you're  not  the  natural  athlete 
you'd  like  to  believe  you  are. 

The  first  description  is  the  way 
windsurfing  looks  from  the  beach. 
The  second  is  probably  closer  to  the 
reality  your  first  time  out.  Put 
simply,  windsurfing  uses  a  12-13 
ft.  surfboard  and  a  triangular  sail. 
Using  your  body  as  the  mast,  you 
catch  the  wind  and  away  you  go! 

 Who 's  into  it  

Windsurfing  attracts  the  tanned 
beach  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  who 
strive  to  do  something  a  little 
different  from  everyone  else.  While 
one  couldn't  say  there  are  a  great 
number  of  windsurfers  in  Alberta, 
they  do  form  an  elite,  highly  visible 
and  rapidly  growing  group  at  every 
beach. 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 
You'll  have  to  learn  to  do  four 

things  at  once  with  your  hands, 
while  balancing  on  a  teeter-totter. 
After  an  initial  investment  of  time 
and  energy  you'll  be  sailing  along 
with  the  best  of  them,  but  before 
you  make  the  investment  in  a  board 
you  should  rent  one  and  take 
lessons.  Windsurfing  has  been 
estimated  to  be  sixteen  times  safer 
than  driving  a  car.  But  how  often  do 
you  get  dunked  in  the  water  while 
driving? 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 
An  improved  sense  of  balance, 

good  arm  muscles  and  a  great  tan. 
A  board  sailing  championship  held 
on  Lake  Chestermere  in  September 
1980  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 
regatta  ever  held  in  Western  Canada, 
even  though  it  was  snowing!  That 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  crazy 
crowd  you'll  be  joining. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it — 

Anywhere  with  an  open  stretch  of 
water  and  wind  (up  to  35  mph  for 
experts)  is  fine  for  windsurfing. 

 What  it  costs  

The  bad  news  is ...  buying  the 
board,  sail  and  wetsuit  will  probably 
set  you  back  $1,000  -  $2,000.  But 
the  good  news  is  you  can  rent  the 
whole  works  for  about  $10  an  hour 
until  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  or  give 
up  the  idea  entirely. 

 For  more  info.  

Edmonton  -  The  Wet  Shop  438-2090 
Birdman  Enterprises  466-5370 

Calgary  -  Sail  and  Surf  263-6367 
The  Windsurf  Shop  276-2447 

Lethbridge  -  Chinook  Windsurfing 
327-5888 


BIKING 

 Description  

Feeling  the  wind  in  your  face, 
getting  a  tan,  seeing  the  city  or 
countryside  at  ground  level  and 
putting  your  body  through  its  paces, 
all  at  the  same  time,  that's  biking! 

 Who's  into  it  

Biking  is  especially  popular  with 
a)  people  without  cars,  b)  people 
who  hate  walking,  c)  and  pretty  / 
well  everyone  else.  Biking  has  Q> 
undergone  a  resurgence  since  the 
late  sixties.  Astronomical  gas  prices 
and  a  new  fitness  awareness  have 
both  contributed  to  the  popularity  of 
pedal  power. 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 
Besides  your  legs,  you  have  to 

use  your  head.  Bike  riders  must 
always  be  aware  that,  on  the  road, 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  everyone  else.  A  bike  has  neither 
the  power  nor  the  protection  offered 
by  an  automobile.  Riders  should 
make  an  effort  to  travel  on  bike 
paths  whenever  possible  and  where 
they  aren't  available,  take  extreme 
caution  in  traffic.  And  wear  a 
helmet. 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 

Depending  on  how  much  you  use 
your  bike,  it  can  save  on  travel 
expenses,  provide  a  daily  workout, 
allow  you  to  explore  new  areas  of 
your  city  or  provide  the  transportion 
for  much  longer  trips.  Bike  riding 
offers  a  unique  way  to  see  the 
sights  wherever  you  are.  You  move 
at  your  own  speed,  stopping  where 
your  fancy  strikes,  meeting  and 
seeing  the  people  and  places  along 
the  way. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 
Virtually  anywhere.  But  stay  away 

from  congested  traffic  wherever 
possible  as  it  presents  the  most 
obvious  danger  to  bike  riders.  Plus 
you'll  breathe  all  those  car  fumes. 
Parks,  residential  areas,  and  country 
roads  offer  the  most  interesting  and 
carefree  biking.  Or,  explore  the  inner 
city  on  Sunday  afternoon  when 
traffic  is  lightest.- 

 What  it  costs  

While  you  can  pay  well  over 
$1,000  for  a  state-of-the-art  racing 
or  touring  bike,  good  bikes  can  be 
bought  for  under  $200  or  much  less 
for  used  ones.  Other  necessities  are 


a  patch  kit,  a  pump,  a  water  bottle 
and  knapsack  for  afternoon  or  day 
rides. 

— —  For  more  info.  

Check  the  phone  book  for 
bicycling  associations  with  details 
of  organized  rides,  tours  and  other 
club  activities.  For  less  regimented 
biking,  ask  around  at  your  local 
bicycle  shop  for  interesting  rides  to 
take.  Informal  groups  of  riders  can 
usually  enjoy  a  Sunday  afternoon 
during  good  weather. 

TRAIL  RIDING 

 Description  

Trail  riding  is  like  hiking,  only  a 
horse  does  the  walking  for  you. 
Experienced  riders  can  go  off  by 


themselves  on  unescorted  treks 
while  less  experienced  riders  stick 
with  marked  trails  and  guides. 

 Who's  into  it  

Anyone  who  enjoys  horses,  hiking 
or  walking  in  the  woods  will 
probably  get  off  on  trail  riding.  The 
horses  range  from  docile  to  spirited 
depending  on  your  expertise  and 
usually  know  the  trails  so  well  that 
very  little  steering  is  necessary. 
Trail  riding  is  an  especially  good 
activity  for  groups  of  four  to  ten 
people.  Pack  a  lunch  to  eat  along 
the  way  and  hit  the  trail! 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 
The  effort  and  risks  in  trail  riding 

all  have  to  do  with  your  experience. 
There  is  always  a  danger  of  being 
thrown  by  a  spooked  horse  but 
inexperienced  riders  should  inform 
the  leader  so  they  won't  be  saddled 
with  a  spirited  horse. 

Unless  you  ride  a  lot  you'll 
undoubtedly  experience  some 
stiffness  and  sore  muscles  the  next 
day  but  it  won't  be  any  worse  than 
a  good  touch  football  game. 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 
How  about  an  afternoon  of  sun, 

fresh  air  and  a  new  four  legged 
friend?  Again,  depending  on  your 
expertise,  trail  riding  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  walk  in  the  park  or  can 
involve  some  pretty  hard  riding.  If 
you've  never  ridden  before  it's  a 
good  introduction  to  horses. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it — 
Most  areas  of  the  Province  have 

stables  and  riding  schools  where 


Pretty  Cheap  Hirilk. 


CANOEING 


 Description  

Drifting  serenely  down  a  river 
with  the  water  lapping  beside  you 
and  your  bare  feet  dragging  over  the 
side ...  that's  canoeing  and  it  offers 
a  whole  new  view  of  the 
countryside. 

 Who's  into  it  

Campers  have  long  used  the  canoe 
to  journey  to  inaccessible 
wilderness  camping  spots.  But,  the 
canoe  can  be  put  to  use  pretty  well 
anywhere  there's  water  to  float  in. 
Anyone  looking  for  a  cheap  afternoon 
outing  and  some  fun  exercise  will 
enjoy  canoeing. 

—  What  you  put  into  it  — 

Anyone  can  learn  to  paddle  a 
canoe  in  an  hour  or  so  from  an 
experienced  canoeist  or  you  may 
want  to  take  a  short  course.You 
should  be  a  good  swimmer  and  be 
prepared  to  get  wet,  as  canoes  are 
notoriously  tippy.  Life  jackets  are  a 
must. 


—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 
Few  experiences  let  you  get  as 

close  to  nature  as  canoeing  does. 
River  banks  and  beaches  look 
entirely  different  when  seen  from  the 
water  and  you'll  get  a  new  and 
different  view  of  areas  you've  been 
familiar  with  for  years.  Canoeing  is 
also  great  because  you  don't 
necessarily  need  a  destination.  You 
can  drift  along  with  the  currents, 
observing  the  river  banks,  writing 
poetry,  reading,  or  just  thinking. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 

Every  area  of  the  province  offers 
accessible  lakes  and  rivers  for 
canoeing.  The  rivers  in  and  around 
cities  offer  excellent  opportunities. 
(Always  check  out  the  particular 
body  of  water  you're  planning  to  use 
with  someone  who  knows  the  area 
and  canoeing.) 

 What  it  costs  

While  canoes  are  relatively 
expensive  to  buy  ($500  and  up  for  a 
new  one)  most  areas  offer  canoe 
rentals.  The  fees  are  generally  very 
reasonable. 

 For  more  info.  

Edmonton  -  Whitewater  Paddling 

439-0681  Fresh  Air  Experience 

433-5525 
Calgary  -  Canoe  Club  246-5766 

Bow  Water  Canoe  Club  272-7362 
Medicine  Hat  -  Hat  Fiberglass 

527-1374 
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horses  can  be  rented  for  an  hour  or 
an  afternoon. 

 What  it  costs  


The  costs  vary  depending  on 
stables,  terrain  and  size  of  the 
group.  Count  on  $7  -  $10  for  an 
hour  or  more  for  a  full  day  or 
afternoon.  Weekend  trail  rides  or 
horse  packing  rides  are  also 
available.  Check  with  local  stables 
for  details. 

 For  more  info.  

Edmonton  -  Grant  MacEwan 
College  Equine  Centre  437-3150 
Calgary  -  Elbow  Valley  Riding 
Stables  246-5211  Stable  Peak 
Trail  Rides  932-3299 

Banff-  Sundance  Stables 
762-  2832 


 Description  

Bicycle  motocross  is  like 
motorcycle  motocross.  only  instead 
of  a  motor,  you  have  pedals.  It's 
done  over  bumpy  dirt  tracks,  in 
empty  swimming  pools  or  on  man- 
made  ramps,  much  like 
skateboarding.  The  bikes  are  small 
and  highly  sophisticated. 
 Who 's  into  it  


You  can  get  into  BMX  at  a  very 
young  age.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
sponsored  factory  riders  are  in  their 
late  teens  or  early  twenties.  It's  not 
as  young  a  sport  as  it  seems  at 
first. 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 

Practice  makes  perfect.  Being  in 
great  shape  helps,  too.  And  you'll 
need  some  money  for  the  bike  and 
special  riding  gear  like  a  helmet 
and  other  protective  clothing. 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 
Great  exercise.  A  chance  to 

maintain  a  high  performance  machine 
and  try  out  new  fads  and  equipment. 
An  economical  way  to  go  racing. 
The  thrill  of  victory,  the  agony  of 
defeat. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 

There  are  sanctioned  BMX  tracks 
in  Edmonton.  Lethbridge,  Calgary  and 
elsewhere.  Less  formal  gatherings 
of  Alberta  BMX'ers  take  place  in 
vacant  lots,  gravel  pits  and  anyplace 
that's  away  from  the  traffic  and  full 
of  challenging  hills  and  turns. 

What  it  costs 


machine.  With  a  bit  of  careful 
shopping,  a  few  hundred  dollars 
could  get  you  your  first  bike,  the 
right  riding  equipment  and  change. 

For  more  info. 


Edmonton  -  Western  Cycle  and 
Hardware  482-5636  -  George's 
Cycle  474-2421 

Calgary  -  Alberta  Division  of  B 


Canada  249-7472  -  Bow  Cycle  and 
Sports  288-5422 

Lethbridge  -  Burt  &  Mac's  Cycle 
327-3221 

Medicine  Hat  -  Lauder  Cycle 
526-2328 

There  are  also  several  magazines 
that  get  you  hyped  about  the  sport: 
Bicycle  Motocross  is  the  big  one. 


SKYDIVING 


Think  used.  You  can  probably  buy 
a  good  starter  bike  from  someone 
who's  moving  up  to  a  full-on  racing 


 Description  

Whoever  said,  "Watch  out  for  that 
first  step,  it's  a  lulu!",  must  have 
been  a  skydiver.  Whether  you  call  it 
skydiving  or  parachuting,  it  involves 
jumping  out  of  planes  from  high 
altitudes. 

 Who's  into  it  

Just  about  anyone  sixteen  or  over, 
and  in  reasonable  physical  condition 
can  participate.  It  helps  not  to  have 
a  fear  of  heights,  but  even  that 
affliction  is  usually  overcome  in  the 
exhilaration  of  the  first  jump.  Most 
jumpers  begin  the  sport  in  their 
teens  and  twenties  and  some  carry 
on  into  their  fifties  and  sixties. 

—  What  you  put  into  it — 
Probably  the  greatest  hurdle  (or 

hurtle)  is  that  first  step.  You'll  think 
you've  forgotten  everything  you 
learned  the  moment  you  move  onto 
the  small  step  outside  the  plane. 
But  your  body  will  remember.  You'll 
have  to  take  a  few  hours  of 
classroom  and  ground  instruction 
before  making  your  first  jump,  but 
many  jump  sites  offer  a  one  day 
course  that  starts  in  the  classroom 
in  the  morning  and  has  you  tumping 
by  the  afternoon. 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it  — 

Clean  air.  A  great  view.  The 
feeling  of  flight.  Freedom  and  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.  You'll 
become  a  member  of  a  group  that 
does  something  few  others 
undertake.  You'll  feel  differently 
about  yourself  and  most  probably, 
your  friends  will  see  you  in  a 
different  light. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 
Basically  all  you  need  is  the 

gumption  to  go  through  with  it.  Most 
cities  and  some  smaller  centres 
have  designated  jump  sites  and  will 
also  have  a  school  to  teach  you  the 
sport.  They'll  supply  the  instruction, 
the  plane  and  the  chute. 
 What  it  costs  


Before  investing  in  your  own 
equipment  you  should  make  sure  the 
sport  agrees  with  you.  The  Edmonton 
Sky  Dive  Ranch  offers  one  year 
basic  training  packages  including 
training,  first  jump  and  the  use  of 


all  facilities  for  one  year  for  $250. 
 For  more  info.  


Contact  the  Canadian  Sport 
Parachuting  Association,  333  River 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K1L  8B9 

Edmonton  -  Edmonton  Skydive 
Ranch  451-1370 

Calgary  -  Calgary  Parachute  Club 
284-4333  Claresholm  -  Sky  Sports 
625-4111 

GLIDING 


 Description  

Soaring  or  gliding  (the  sport  is 
known  by  both  names)  is  about  half- 
way between  hang  gliding  and 
powered  flight.  The  pilot  sits  in  a 
sailplane,  which  looks  like  a  very 
sleek  airplane  with  exceptionally 
long  wings,  and  has  no  engine  or 
propel  lor.  The  plane  derives  all  its 
power  from  updraughts  and 
downdraughts  of  air. 

— ■ —  Who's  into  it  

Everyone,  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  can  enjoy  soaring.  Physical 
strength  has  very  little  to  do  with 
expertise  so  women  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  men  (actually, 
being  normally  lighter,  they  have  an 
advantage).  The  pilot  uses  only  his/ 
her  hands,  arms  and  brain  so  many 
handicapped  people  find  it  an 
excellent  sport  to  participate  in. 
Most  soarers  are  men  over  20,  but 
the  percentage  of  women  and 
teenagers  is  increasing  all  the  time. 
You  can  begin  training  at  the  age  of 
14  and  be  a  licensed  sailplane  pilot 
at  16. 

—  What  you  put  into  it  — 

Of  all  the  flying  type  sports  - 
ballooning,  hang  gliding,  skydiving  - 
soaring  is  regarded  as  the  safest. 
Sailplanes  are  subject  to  fewer 
restrictions  than  powered  aircraft, 
there  is  less  noise,  expense  and  a 
better  safety  record  due  to  slower 
landing  speeds  and  less  area  needed 
to  land  safely.  Soaring  is  a  great 
alternative  for  anyone  interested  in 
other  types  of  flying.  Of  course,  to 
remain  safe,  lessons  and  licensing 
are  necessary  but  they  do  not 
involve  the  time  or  risk  associated 
with  other  types  of  flight. 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45 


In  the  first  of  a  series  of 
columns,  Ken  Low  looks  at 
an  incredibly  complex  sub- 
ject: You. 

There's  a  simple  similarity 
between  a  games  arcade 
and  a  classroom. 

Both  are  places  where 
kids  go  to  learn.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  is 
that  arcades  are  better  de- 
signed in  some  very  impor- 
tant ways. 

Arcade  games  provide  a 
challenge  to  skill  and  judge- 
ment. There  is  no  way  a 
beginner  will  do  very  well 
at  a  game  like  Pac  Man  or 
Missile  Command  on  the 
first  few  tries.  The  first  at- 
tempts are  likely  to  be  dis- 
asters. So  why  do  people 
try  again?  Because  the  peo- 
ple who  design  arcade  games 
design  them  so  the  expe- 
rience of  learning  how  to 
play  them  is  attractive. 

One  thing  that  designers 
of  arcade  games  know  is 
that  people  like  challenges, 
they  like  things  to  be  diffi- 
cult. Imagine  playing  a  game 
of  golf  by  carrying  the  ball 
around  the  course  in  your 
pocket  and  dropping  it  into 
each  hole  you  come  to. 
It  would  be  much  easier 


than  trying  to  knock  the  ball 
into  each  hole  with  a  stick! 
So  why  don't  people  play 
golf  the  easy  way?  Because 
there  would  be  no  chal- 
lenge. The  rules  in  games 
and  sports  are  designed  to 
make  things  difficult  enough 
to  be  interesting. 

In  some  ways  making 
ihings  difficult  is  a  strange 
thing  to  do.  After  all,  people 
seem  to  like  to  take  things 
easy  and  avoid  hassles.  The 
con  flict  between  the  desire  to 
take  things  easy  and  the  de- 
sire to  face  challenges  is  one 
of  the  weird  and  wonderful 
things  about  being  human. 

People  need  challenges  to 
keep  their  powers  in  shape. 
If  powers  aren't  exercised 
they  start  to  fade.  Taking 
it  easy  by  laying  back  and 
listening  to  music,  napping 
or  watching  TV,  is  pleas- 
ant. But  too  much  easy  ac- 
tivity of  any  kind  can  drain 
your  powers  so  completely 
that  easy  activities  become 
your  only  choice.  The  trick 
is  to  keep  a  balance.  Do 
enough  things  that  require 
initiative,  skill  and  thinking 
to  offset  the  "vege"  time. 

The  designers  of  arcade 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46 
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SHE  LAYS  IT  ON  THE  LINE  •  SHE  SEES  THINGS  THROUGH  A  CRITIC'S  EYE 
UKEAPOET  AND  A  JUDGE  •  LIKE  HERSELF  •    SHE  WEEDS  OUT  THE  LIES 


Lyrics  -  Rome  Blskty 
Photo-  Christopher  Bissell 
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The  Armour 
Maker 

"Hardly  anyone  ever  died 
in  plate  armour.  A  sword 
would  go  right  through 
chainmail,  though." 

Mike  Fuller  and  his 
brother,  Peter,  manufac- 
ture armour. 

"It's  just  something  dif- 
ferent to  do." 

But  can  you  make  a  living 
at  it? 

"I'd  have  to  charge 
over  $1,000  for 
a  suit,  and  I  don't 
think  that  there's  \^ 
a    large    market  \ 
for  it  here  in  Calgary."  ■>  ^ 

What's  the  worst  part? 

"I'd  say  cutting  is  the 
worst.  I  also  dislike  the  lit- 
tle straps  that  hold  it  all  to- 
gether. Chainmail  ...  well, 
that's  very  time  consuming. " 

How  do  you  get  started 
at  it? 

"We  did  a  lot  of  research 
...  went  to  the  Glenbow 
Museum  here  in  town.  If 
you  want  to  do  it  right, 
you've  got  to  research  it. 
That  applies  to  anything. " 

And  after  a  new  suit  of 
armour  is  finished?  What 
then? 

"My  brother  and  I  fight 
with  it.  Every  weekend  we 
fight.  I  think  I'll  fight  in  it 
till  I'm  too  old,  then  trade 
it  all  off  and  collect  swords. " 

Was  armour  as  much  fun 
in  the  12th  century  as  it  is 
now? 

"No, "  claims  the  Bowness 
Junior  High  School  student. 
"A  good  hit  with  a  mace, 
and  your  own  armour  would 
crush  you. " 


"Astrocan  is  the  best 
rocket  you  can  get,  but  it's 
$49.  It  takes  pictures  in  the 
air." 

"One  of  the  neat  rockets 
is  the  one  with  the  clear 
front  section.  You  can  put 
crickets  in  there.  I'd  love 
to  control  the  mind  of  a 
cricket  on  the  way  up. " 
"I  love  rocketry.  And 
French.    I'd   love  to 


learn  that  language." 

"Rocketry  makes  me 
happy. " 

Jeff  Kemps,  Stepho  Fran- 
cescut,  Joey  Texeira  and 
Stephen  Toth  live,  breathe 
and  sleep  rockets.  While 
other  kids  are  watching  TV, 
they're  tracking  their  balsa 


wood  and  plastic  projectiles 
over  thousand  foot  trajec- 
tories in  the  skies  over 
Edmonton. 

To  them,  rocketry  is  more 
than  the  start  of  a  career, 
or  simply  a  great  hobby.  It's 
an  approach  to  life. 

"I'm  a  perfectionist.  If  you 
do  it  once,  and  it's  not  right, 
you  do  it  again." 

What  about  riding  a  real 
rocket? 

"Not  me.  I  get  sick  on 
airplanes. " 


Hie  Model 

Myrna  Davis  has  been 
modelling  since  last  sum- 
mer. She's  discovered  a 
career  with  a  good  future 
and  learned  a  lot  about  her- 
self at  the  same  time. 

"I  took  a  six  month  course 
last  summer  and  I've  been 
doing  pretty  well  lately.  The 
pay  is  about  $45  an  hour  or 
$175  a  day.  The  agency 
gets  15%  and  I  get  the 
rest. " 

Is  modelling  her  only 
choice  for  a  career? 

"Well  I've  been  modelling 
for  about  a  year  now  and  if 
it  gets  any  better  I'll  prob- 
ably stick  to  it,  but  if  it 
doesn't  I'd  like  to  take 
mechanics. " 

What  about  the  effort  and 
sacrifices?  Are  they  worth 
it? 

"I'm  on  a  diet  right  now 


and  you  always  have  to 
watch  what  you  eat,  go  to 
bed  early  so  you  don't  get 
bags  under  your  eyes  and 
I  do  exercises  with  weights 
every  night." 

What  do  her  friends  and 
parents  think  of  her 
modelling? 

"My  friends  seem  to  be 
really  happy  for  me.  None 
of  my  friends  tease  me 
about  it  and  if  they  do,  I 
bring  them  down  and  they 
usually  want  to  join.  It's  a 
good  course  to  take  be- 
cause you  learn  more  about 
yourself  and  what's  happen- 
ing to  you. 

"I  think  it  was  modelling 
that  really  brought  my  cul- 
ture out  in  me.  I  used  to 
feel  bad  that  I  was  native, 
but  since  this  program  came 
along  I  feel  really  proud. 

"I  think  I'll  continue  be- 
cause I  really- enjoy  it." 
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HieWinner 

"I  don't  know  why  I  win. 
I'd  never  make  a  profes- 
sional artist." 

But  win  she  does.  Loreli 
Madiuk,  a  student  at  Ros- 
slyn  Junior  High  in 
Edmonton,  has  won  about 
300  trophies  and  300  med- 
als for  her  baton  and  danc- 
ing talents.  She's  also  won 
over  50  awards  in  art 
competitions. 

"The  first  one  I  can  re- 
member entering  was  for 
Popcorn  Playhouse.  It  was 
a  poster  contest  and  I  won 
a  bike  for  that.  I  was  six 
years  old  then.  I  enter 
everything  I  can.  It's  fun. 
I  like  to  win,  but  if  I  lose, 
sometimes  that  helps  me 
because  then  I  try  hard  to 
improve  myself." 

Loreli  has  won  trips  to 
Winnipeg  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  in  an  international 
contest  in  India.  She's  also 
picked  up  an  Alberta 
Achievement  Award,  a 
Kinsmen  Award,  costume 
awards  at  Klondike  Days, 
three  bikes,  scholarships, 
stuffed  animals,  movie  tick- 
ets and  much  more. 

Does  she  have  any  con- 
test career  plans? 

"Contests  add  enjoyment 
to  my  life,  but  I'd  never 
want  to  make  a  career  out 
of  it.  I'd  really  like  to  have 
my  own  dance  studio  or 
perform  in  shows.  I  think 
it's  just  lucky  that  I  win  so 
much.  I'd  enjoy  it  even  if  I 
didn't  win  anything. " 


hwt- 


Hi€  Piper 

"My  brother  got  me  in- 
terested. He  goes  up  to 
Banff  Springs  . . .  they  have 
a  heck  of  a  time.  Cornish 
Game  hen  for  meals  and 


$75  for  playing  one  tune." 

Dean  Rife  has  been  play- 
ing the  bagpipes  for  seven 
years.  Piping  competitions 
have  taken  him  throughout 
the  province  and  as  far  as 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 

"Our  band  took  a  second 
in  one  event.  I've  competed 
in  solo  piping.  That's  tough 
...  there's  no  space  for  er- 
ror. I've  got  a  couple  of 
firsts,  some  seconds  and  a 
lot  of  thirds. " 

A  David  Thompson  Junior 
High  student,  Dean  notes 
that  piping  dates  way  back. 

"People  think  that  Nero 
played  the  violin.  He  didn't. 
He  played  the  pipes.  He'd 
give  concerts;  if  people 
didn't  applaud,  his  slaves 
would  start  hitting 
them.  Some  people  N^v 
would  fake  heart  attacks, 
just  to  get  out." 

The  best  thing  about  play- 
ing the  bag  pipes? 

"You  meet  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting people. " 

The  worst  thing? 

"The  kilt,  there  really  isn't 
anything  under  it. " 


Hie  Black  Belt 

After  years  of  practicing 
the  Korean  martial  art  of 
Tai  Kwan  Do,  William  Ro 
was  offered  his  black  belt, 
the  honour  he'd  been  pur- 
suing all  along. 

"I  turned  it  down.  I  didn't 
feel  I  deserved  it  yet.  It's 
important  to  feel  that  you've 
done  well  yourself." 

William  likes  the  idea  that 


the  Tai  Kwan  Do  system 
has  nothing  to  do  with  age. 
Knowledge  and  skill  are 
everything.  He  feels  that 
the  sport  has  made  him 
more  independent,  outgo- 
ing, and  eager  to  try  new 
things.  It's  also  given  him 
a  lot  of  confidence.  Enough 
confidence  to  admit  that 
he's  finally  earned  his  black 
belt. 

As  the  Rosslyn  Junior  High 
School  student  says,  "Now, 
I  deserve  it." 


Hie  Novelist 

"So  far,  I've  written  23 
pages.  It  should  be  about 
125  pages. "  Calgary's  Mark 
Sander  is  writing  a  novel. 
It's  a  mystery  set  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It'll 
be  finished  this  year,  and 
then  Mark  intends  to  look 
for  a  publisher. 

"It's  really  tough.  Some- 
times you  get  lots  of  ideas 
and  just  go  for  it,  and  other 
times  it  won't  come  at  all. 

"It's  hard  to  force  yourself 
to  sit  down  in  front  of  a 
blank  piece  of  paper,  and 
try  to  fill  it  up  with  words. 

"I  devote  about  one- 
quarter  of  my  time  to  my 
book.  Sometimes  I'll 
write  three-quarters 


of  a  page,  then  go  out 
and  come  back  at  10:00 
and  finish  it. " 

How  did  Mark  get  into 
writing? 

"My  language  teacher  said: 
'You've  got  something  good 
here,  why  don't  you  start 
writing  a  novel?'  I  was  more 
into  art,  actually.  I've  got 
asthma,  so  I  can't  do  sports. 
Some  people  can  do  sports 
well.  I  can  do  writing. " 

It  helps  to  have 
encouragement. 

"I  get  a  lot  of  support  from 
my  friends,  from  my  family. 
They  tell  me  to  get  writing. 
Sometimes  I  wish  they 
wouldn't.  Like  last  Saturday 
was  a  really  nice  day.  I 
didn't  go  outside  at  all.  I  was 
writing  and  the  day  just 
flew  by." 


Itie  Pianist 

Christian  D'Amico  is  a 
student  at  Britannia  Junior 
High  in  Edmonton.  More 
important,  he's  a  pianist, 
with  plans  to  travel  around 
the  world  as  a  concert  per- 
former, playing  his  compo- 
sitions in  the  concert  halls 
of  major  cities. 

He  started  playing  the 
piano  at  the  age  of  four,  and 
spends  roughly  35  hours  a 
week  practicing. 

Is  his  goal  attainable? 

"I  know  my  abilities ...  I'm 
pretty  sure  I'll  make  it  if  I 
stick  with  it  ...  cause  I've 
given  it  ten  years  of  hard 
work,  and  I'm  not  about  to 
let  that  go  down  the  drain. " 

Does  he  get  a  lot  of  sup- 
port from  his  family? 


"I've  always  had  this  fan- 
tasy of  making  up  a  different 
family  . . .  Beethoven  is  sup- 
posed to  be  my  musical 
father,  and  Chopin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  my  musical 
brother.  But  my  real  mother 
influences  me  a  lot,  she  re- 
minds me  often,  'Chris  did 
you  practice  today,  did  you 
study  hard,  did  you  concen- 
trate?' I  have  a  debt  to  pay 
to  her.  She's  helping  me 
reach  my  goal. " 

So  far,  Christian  has  won 
an  annual  Eaton's  competi- 
tion twice  in  a  row,  first 
prize  at  the  Kiwanis  Festi- 
val twice  in  a  row,  and  has 
been  asked  not  to  enter  the 
local  talent  show  "because 
they  knew  that  I  would  win 
and  I  wouldn't  give  anyone 
else  a  chance." 

It's  just  the  beginning. 
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Dielook 

"Modelling  ability  is 
something  that  you  either 
have  or  you  don't.  You  can 
improve,  but  you  can't  just 
get  it . . .  that's  my  opinion. " 

Last  year's  look,  this 
year's  look,  next  year's  look 
...  looks  in  fashion  change 
constantly  and  the  models 
have  to  change  with  them. 
Edmonton's  Alanna  Wil- 
liams has  "the  look"  and  in 
three  short  years,  since  she 
turned  fourteen,  has  turned 
it  into  a  modelling  career 


that's  taken  her  around  the 
world. 

"I  don't  want  to  model  for- 
ever. I  mean,  who  wants  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  the 
rest  of  their  life?  I'll  model 
for  the  next  eight  years. 
That's  a  guarantee  to  my- 
self. I'll  force  myself  to  stay 
in  shape,  eat  right  and  all 
that  other  stuff. 

"My  parents  are  very 
happy  for  me,  but  of  course 
they  worry.  I'm  very  inde- 
pendent. I  live  on  my  own 
when  I  travel  and  I  have  a 
lot  of  friends  around  the 
world,  everywhere  I've 
modelled. " 


"I  started  with  animals 
because  they  are  the 
easiest. " 

St.  Paul  Regional  High 
student  Mark  Levasseur  has 
to  be  one  of  Alberta's 
youngest  taxidermists.  He 
started  stuffing  animals  and 
fish  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  and  now  spends 
almost  all  of  his  spare  time 
at  the  craft. 

Does  taxidermy  figure  in 
his  plans  for  the  future? 

"I'm  planning  on  being  a 
P.E.  teacher  and  minoring 
in  music,  and  I'll  do  taxi- 
dermy as  a  hobby,  maybe 
for  a  little  extra  money  on 
the  side.  You  can  mount  a 
fish  for  $5  and  sell  it  for 


$60.  Whenever  my  friends 
catch  a  prize  fish  or  bird 
they  always  call  me  up  and 
I  do  it  for  them  for  free. " 

Taxidermy  isn't  a  popular 
hobby.  How  long  will  he 
keep  it  up? 

"It's  kind  of  hard  to  learn 
and  it  takes  time  to  get 
good.  It  took  me  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  I 
could  make  any  progress. 
But  now  I'm  pretty  good 
and  I'm  really  proud  of  what 
I  make."  Great  stuff,  Mark! 


"I  was  sixteen  when  I  got 
my  glider's  license,  seven- 
teen for  my  pilot's  license. 
I  got  them  as  soon  as  it  was 
legal. " 

Wesley  Blake  has  been 
flying  since  he  was  about 
two  years  old  when  his 
father,  a  737  pilot,  took  him 
along  in  the  cockpit. 


What  are  his  plans  for 
flying? 

"It's  always  been  my  goal 
to  be  a  high  performance  jet 
pilot.  But  I'll  probably  be- 
come a  commercial  pilot 
and  fly  for  an  airline.  I  read 
in  a  magazine  where  the 
average  salary  is  $80,000 
a  year. " 

How  does  he  finance  a 
flying  hobby? 

"We  used  to  have  a  farm 
and  I  used  to  work  a  lot  on 
that.  I  sort  of  built  up  some 


credit  so  my  dad  said  he'd 
pay  for  this.  My  parents 
have  always  stood  behind 
me." 

Next  steps  for  the  Peace 
River  High  School  student? 

"Right  now  I'm  working 
on  my  night  endorsement, 
so  I  fly  about  three  times 
a  week.  The  next  thing  I'd 
like  to  do  is  parachute  or 
hang  glide.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  lot  of  fun  ...  just  you 
and  the  air.  You  know, 
floating  down  through  it. " 


Th€  Survivor 

The  thought  of  being  alone 
in  the  wilderness  for  long 
periods  of  time  is  enough 
to  make  most  of  us  rather 
nervous,  if  not  downright 
scared.  But  by  the  time 
Marvin  Delorme  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  he  was 
capable  of  living  in  the  bush 
all  alone.  "You've  got  to 
know  what  you're  doing  and 
I  learn  by  experimenting 
and  working  things  through 
for  myself. " 

By  staying  with  the  tra- 
ditional ways  of  Indian  life, 
Marvin  is  following  the  path 
that  his  father,  a  guide  and 
trapper  for  27  years,  and 
his  grandfather  took  before 
him. 

"I  want  to  make  a  living 
with  my  skills  as  a  trapper 
and  a  guide.  I'd  really  like 
to  manage  an  outfitting 
business  and  own  a  ranch 
someday,  maybe  here  in 
Grande  Cache." 

For  now,  Marvin  mans  his 
own  trap  lines  and  guides 
people  from  all  over  the 
world  on  back  and  horse 
packing  trips. 


DieHoneTrainer 

"You  see,  I  break  them, 
I  teach  them,  I'm  the  first 
person  to  get  on  their  back. 
I  like  it  better  than  just  rid- 
ing or  jumping  because  you 


Itie  Bag  Lady 


Tina  Rasmussen  has  over 
400  bags.  Plastic  bags,  pa- 
per bags . . .  bags  from  stores 
around  her  Calgary  home 
and  around  the  world.  "This 
is  my  favourite.  It's  from 
The  Ultimate  Nut  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  so  much  char- 
acter. Yet,  it's  dull . " 

Just  fourteen  years  old, 


Tina  has  travelled  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  the  best 
bag  anywhere. 

"I'm  going  to  Europe  again 
this  summer.  The  delica- 
tessens in  Denmark  have 
great  bags.  I  never  thought 
about  whether  they'd  bring 
me  any  money.  It  never 
entered  my  mind. " 


get  out  there  and  have  your 
falls." 

Sandy  Read  prepares 
young  horses  for  riding. 

"It  can  be  dangerous,  I 
got  bucked  off  a  horse  last 
summer.  I  got  up  and  gave 
her  a  lickin'  and  got  back 
on." 


Is  working  with  horses 
just  a  hobby  or  will  it  lead 
into  a  career  for  the  Grand 
Centre  resident? 

"I  work  at  the  Reid's 
place  on  weekends  and  just 
about  every  day  after  school 
for  about  four  or  five  hours. " 
Sandy  goes  to  Grand  Centre 
High."  I  don't  get  paid  now, 
I  do  it  just  for  fun,  but  they 
said  they'd  pay  me  this 
summer.  And  later  this 
summer,  I'm  going  to  the 
Grant  Knight  Training  sta- 
bles outside  Edmonton  to 
work  as  a  groom. 

"Sure,  I'd  like  to  become 
a  horse  trainer,  and  I  think 
that's  very  possible. " 
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"I  have  the  highest  scores 
on  Eight  Ball  Deluxe,  Cen- 
taur, Super  Cobra,  Kicks, 
Pac  Man,  Ms.  Pac  Man, 
Tempest  and  Centipede. 
I'm  going  to  be  a  carpenter. " 

Memorial  Composite  High 
School  student  Marc  Trem- 
bly has  almost  single-hand- 
edly turned  Stony  Plain  into 
one  of  Alberta's  video  game 
hot  spots.  Still,  he's  very 


low-key  about  his  success 
at  the  games. 

"It's  enjoyment,  but  that's 
about  it.  It's  a  challenge. 
Getting  high  scores  is  just 
something  that  happens. " 

What  does  it  take  to  be 
good  at  the  games? 

"You  have  to  have  good 
reflexes;  be  able  to  move 
when  you  see  something 
else  move.  You've  got  to 
have  a  clear  head. " 

Contests? 

"I've  won  a  TV.  Now  I 
don't  have  to  fight  with  any- 
one to  watch  the  shows  I 
like." 


Hie  Magic  Man 

Scott  McKinnon  learned 
his  first  magic  trick  from  a 
kit  and  has  now  progressed 
to  designing  his  own  tricks 
and  putting  on  magic  shows 
in  and  around  his  Red  Deer 
home. 

"In  December  I  had  20 
shows.  One  Sunday  I  had 
four  shows  in  one  day.  The 
audience  is  usually  from 
about  grade  seven  down, 
elementary  school  kids.  But 
when  I  get  to  be  seventeen 
or  eighteen  I  want  to  start 
doing  adult  audiences.  I've 
already  had  a  few  offers  to 
do  them  but  I  want  to  be 
real  sure  of  myself. " 

Does  it  take  much  time 
from  other  social  activities? 

"It's  the  easiest  thing  you 
can  get  into  . . .  doesn't  take 
away  from  my  social  life  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  probably  in- 
creases it  because  I  get  to 
know  a  lot  of  people. " 

Scott's  hobby  is  challeng- 
ing, unusual  and  who  knows 
...  he  may  even  pull  a  ca- 
reer out  of  the  hat. 


Hie  Model 
Builder 

From  plain,  thin  card- 
board, Alexander  High 
School  student  Les  Frie- 
sen  builds  models  -  large 
models,  small  models,  in- 
tricate models  inspired  by 
science  fiction  movies  and 
books. 

How  did  he  get  into  it? 

"My  dad  used  to  babysit 
me  in  the  store  here  in 
Medicine  Hat.  He  had  card- 
board laying  around  so  I  just 
started  to  cut  out  shapes 
and  make  things.  People 
say  I'll  quit  by  grade  eight, 
but  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
if  I've  lasted  this  long  I'll  last 
a  lot  longer.  I'm  really  proud 
of  them. " 

How  long  does  a  model 
take  to  build? 

"Sometimes  it  might  take 
two  weeks  and  sometimes 
months.  I  get  most  of  my 
ideas  from  movies  but  some 
are  my  own  designs.  First 
I  make  a  drafting  sketch  of 
it,  then  a  basic  sketch,  then 
I  start  in.  They  are  made 
out  of  very  thin  cardboard. 
That's  not  expensive,  my 
dad  has  lots  of  it  and  he 
usually  supplies  it.  Right 
now  my  project  is  to  build 
Smuten.  It's  a  model  that 
looks  sort  of  like  a  dog,  but 
its  actually  a  machine  from 
the  movie  The  Empire 
Strikes  Back." 

Does  Les  think  he  can 
make  a  career  out  of  model 
building? 

"I'd  like  to  become  an  ar- 
chitect when  I  grow  up  so 
this  may  just  be  practice. 
Also,  I  wouldn't  mind  work- 
ing down  in  Hollywood 
building  models  for  real." 


"I  like  being  good  at 
something. " 

Edmonton's  Karen  Ursu- 
lak  has  been  into  gym- 
nastics since  she  was  nine 
years  old  and  now,  four] 
years  later,  has  her 
sights  on  the 


Olympics  in  1988.  To  reach 
that  goal  she  faces  a  lot  of 
hard  work  over  the  next  six 
years. 

"Twenty  to  twenty-five 
hours  a  week.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  I 
train  from  4:30  to  9:00  and 
on  Saturdays  from  12:00  to 


Hie  Gymnast 


HieAreher 


4:00.  When  I  look 
at  other  gymnasts  I 
r  want  to  be  as  good  as 
them.  I  can,  but  I'll  have 
to  spend  more  hours  in 
the  gym  than  I  do  now. " 
Besides  the  competition, 
what  else  does  the  St.  James 
Catholic  School  student  get 
out  of  gymnastics? 

"Discipline,  I  guess.  In 
the  gym  you  can't  do  what- 
ever you  want  to  ...  you 
have  to  listen  to  the  coach 
and  you  can't  just  run  off 
and  do  whatever  you  want. 

"And  admiration.  Last 
year,  a  girl  in  the  younger 
group  said,  'I've  always  en- 
vied you. '  She  wanted  to  be 
as  good  as  me  and  I  didn't 
think  I  was  that  great.  I  was 
surprised.  It  made  me  feel 
good  inside." 


"I  shoot  in  competition 
and  I  bow  hunt.  I'm  usually 
first  in  the  province.  And 
then  we  have  indoor  shoots 
...  I  came  second  in  that  last 
year  out  of  everyone  in 
Canada. " 

Mike  Ukrainetz  got  into 
archery  when  he  was  about 
six  years  old  but  didn't  start 
competing  until  age  ten.  His 
father,  a  rifle  hunter, 
switched  to  bow  hunting 
twelve  years  ago. 

"There  are  eight  of  us  in 
the  family  and  we're  all  into 
it.  It  makes  us  quite  a  close 
family  because  we're  al- 
ways going  to  shoots  and 
banquets.  I've  got  a  few 
friends  at  school  that  I'm 


trying  to  bring  into  it. "  Mike 
is  a  student  at  St.  Cyril  Jun- 
ior High.  "They  think  it's 
pretty  neat.  Just  about  any- 
body who  tries  it  likes  it. " 

Is  it  expensive? 

"Actually,  it  doesn't  cost 
that  much.  Under  $200  to 
get  started.  If  I  could  afford 
all  the  equipment  I  want  it 
would  come  to  around  $500. 
I'm  always  shooting  with  in- 
ferior equipment  and  win- 
ning. Other  people  are 
shooting  with  bows  that 
cost  about  $500. 

"Archery  makes  you  think 
quite  a  bit.  I  think  it  teaches 
you  to  concentrate  so  you 
can  apply  it  to  other  things. " 


The  Swimmer 

"I  swim  one-and-a-half 
hours  in  the  morning  and 
two-and-a-half  hours  at 
night.  I  take  Sundays  off. 
And  September.  That's  my 
break. " 

Cynthia  Zutter  concedes 
that  maintaining  her  com- 
petitive swimming  form  re- 
quires a  lot  of  sacrifices. 
But  there  are  rewards,  too. 

"I  travel  a  lot.  I  just  came 
back  from  a  training  camp 
in  Hawaii.  And  I  may  get  a 
scholarship  for  university. " 

As  the  youngest  of  seven 
kids  in  the  family,  Cynthia 
has  always  had  to  compete. 

"Swimming  has  helped  me 
mature  a  lot.  You  have  to 
get  along  with  people  and 
there's  a  lot  of  discipline 
involved. " 

Her  family  and  her  friends 
at  Archbishop  McDonald 
High  School  in  Edmonton 
support  Cynthia's  swim- 
ming goals. 

"My  dad's  the  one  who 
pays.  Mom  does  the  timing 
and  works  with  the  club. 
My  friends  . . .  even  if  they 
don't  participate,  they 
understand." 
The  future? 

"My  goal  this  year  is  to 
make  the  Commonwealth 
team.  Right  now,  I'm  prob- 
ably in  the  top  three. "  fj 
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-  By  Mallory  Arnall  - 

If  you're  not 
going  to  be 
good  at  being  yourself , 
what  can  you 
be  good  at? 
You're  ready  and  waiting. 


The  saucer  will  be  arriv- 
ing any  day  now  to  whisk 
you  away  to  your  new  life. 
Material  possessions  have 
been  pared  down  to  essen- 
tials and  signals  have  been 
sent  so  the  visitors  from 
space  will  know  where  to 


find  you.  These  days  you 
spend  your  time  on  look-out 
missions,  walking  in  the 
country  at  dawn  and  sun- 
set, scouting  for  your 
spaceship. 

People  say  that  you've  got 
a  vivid  imagination.  But 


what's  wrong  with  that? 
You  know  that  you  have  to 
be  able  to  separate  reality 
from  fantasy.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  you  can't 
have  fun,  or  dreams. 

Some  people  are  into 
clothes,  surfing  and  art. 


You're  into  your  thing. 

Some  people  feel  they're 
not  good  at  any  one  thing, 
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so  they  don't  try  to  do  any- 
thing. They  just  float  along, 
doing  what  everyone  else 


does.  They  don't  realize 
that  just  being  yourself, 
sticking  to  your  principles 
or  just  deciding  what  your 
principles  are,  is  an 
achievement  in  itself.  If 
you're  not  going  to  be  good 
at  being  yourself,  what  can 


you  be  good  at?  There  are 
always  going  to  be  hard 
times  and  people  who  get 
their  kicks  criticizing  some- 
one else.  But  there  will  al- 
ways be  people  who  like 
and  respect  you  for  who 
you  are.  And  those  are  the 


people  that  count. 

And  whether  you're  an 
Olympic  champion,  UFO- 
crazy,  or  crazy  about  skate- 
boarding, there  is  only  one 
"you"  in  the  world.  We  all 
share  common  experiences 
and  common  ideas,  but  each 


person  is  a  bit  different. 

Don't  bury  your  bit  of  spe- 
cialness  to  fit  in  with  the 
group.  Instead,  develop  it, 
nurture  it,  and  value  it.  Be- 
cause, after  all,  that's  what 
makes  each  of  us  One  in  a 
Million.  W 
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WORK  OUT  BECAUSE  I  ENJOY  IT.  I  EAT  CAKE  BECAUSE  I  ENJOY  IT.  IT'S  THAT  SIMPLE. 


LOVE  THEM  OR 
hate  them,  bodybuild- 
ing   Albertans  are 
turning  heads  these  days. 

Thousands  of  people  of  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  ages  are 
putting  down  their  Twin- 
kies  and  cream  sodas  and 
picking  up  barbells  in  the 
rush  for  stronger,  healthier 
bodies. 

The  bodybuilding  boom  is 
on.  And  gyms  all  over  the 
province  are  attracting 
teenagers  who  want  to  look 
better  and  perform  better 
in  sports. 

B.J.'s  Gym  in  southeast 
Calgary  is  a  typical  monu- 
ment to  the  ideal  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  The 
gym  occupies  three  floors 
of  an  inconspicuous  grey 
stucco  building  two  blocks 
east  of  the  City  Hall.  Any- 
thing ordinary  about  the 
place  stops  at  its  exterior. 

Inside,  young  men  in  tank 
tops  and  shorts  push  and 
pull  tons  of  weight  each 
day;  their  blood  gorged 
muscles  contract  and  stretch 
to  a  silent,  relentless 
rhythm.  Beside  them,  in 
their  Danskins  and  multi- 
coloured leg  warmers, 
young  women  confront  odd 
chrome  machines  in  pursuit 
of  physical  perfection. 

Every  bench  press  the 
male  bodybuilder  performs 
crushes  the  life  out  of  an- 
other muscle  cell,  which, 
rebounds,  reborn,  in  Her- 
culean proportion.  At  least, 
that's  the  theory. 

In  a  woman's  case,  the 
results  happen  on  a  smaller 
scale;  hormone  levels  pre- 
vent her  from  becoming 
huge  and  rippled  -  she  sim- 
ply grows  stronger  and 
firmer. 

One  girl  at  B.J.'s  de- 
scribes her  introduction  to 
weight  training  this  way: 

"I  never  imagined  myself 
as  the  type  of  person  who 
would  lift  weights.  But  once 
I  visited  the  gym,  I  realized 
that  all  types  of  women  do 
. . .  and  really  get  something 
out  of  it.  My  arms  and 
thighs  were  flabby.  In  a  few 
weeks,  they  toned  up.  At 
first,  I  worried  about  get- 


ting big  and  muscley,  but 
now  I  know  that's  impos- 
sible for  a  girl. " 

"When  you  first  walk  in 
the  gym,  you're  pretty  un- 
easy, but  soon  you  see  that 
the  guys  don't  treat  you  like 
a  thing  on  a  pedestal.  It's 
a  casual,  friendly  atmos- 


Bodybuilding  draws  no 
neutral  response  from  fas- 
cinated observers.  You're 
either  for  it  or  against  it. 
Thomas  Edison,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  light  bulb  and 
other  excellent  things,  said 
it  all  for  the  worldwide 
fraternity  of  iron  pumpers: 


says  only  jogging  is  more 
popular  than  bodybuilding 
and  he  claims  that  lifting 
weights  will  be  the  fitness 
activity  of  the  '80's. 

Nine  years  ago,  during  its 
first  year  of  operation,  B.J.  's 
Gym  struggled  to  draw  a 
mere  35  members.  Now, 


WE  ALL  GET  TO  CHOOSE  THE  CONTAINER  WE  WALK  AROUND  IN. 


phere  and  that  makes  it 
fun. " 

"Being  strong  has  made 
me  feel  much  more  confi- 
dent, if  I'm  walking  down 
the  street  and  some  creep 
attacks  me,  I  know  I  can 
defend  myself  better. " 

"Don't  I  look  good?" 


"My  body  is  the  vehicle  for 
my  mind,  and  I  want  my 
mind  to  ride  around  in  a  nice 
carriage. " 

Bodybuilding  has  grown 
to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  sports  on  the  con- 
tinent. Dr.  George  Sheehan 
-  the  running  authority  - 


the  membership  is  more 
than  300,  and  climbing.  Ac- 
cording to  owner  B.J.  An- 
nis,  bodybuilding  is  attractive 
to  young  men  and  women 
because  you  get  out  of  it 
what  you  put  into  it.  Not 
everyone  can  become  Mr. 
or  Ms.  Universe,  but  even 


the  most  physically  pathetic 
of  us  can  improve  and  reach 
our  potential.  The  perfect 
body  is  always  just  a  barbell 
curl  away.  A  sign  at  B.J.'s 
reminds  us  that  "Cham- 
pions are  made,  not  born." 

"Bodybuilding  is  just  a 
slice  of  life,"  B.J.  says.  "It 
,has  every  kind  of  person 
participating:  from  the  in- 
credibly perceptive  to  total 
idiots. 

"I  work  out  because  I  en- 
joy it.  I  eat  cake  because  I 
enjoy  it.  It's  that  simple. 
Bodybuilding  has  gone  the 
way  of  all  minor  sports  which 
have  been  accepted  pub- 
licly. At  one  time  bodybuild- 
ing enthusiasts  were  forced 
to  protect  and  defend  it  be- 
cause it  was  a  solitary  sport 
and,  like  jogging,  everyone 
was  making  weird  claims 
about  the  people  who  did  it. 
They'd  say  a  person  body- 
builds  or  runs  because  he 
was  taken  away  from  his 
mother's  breast  too  soon, 
or  some  other  garbage.  But 
as  soon  as  the  sport  became 
popular,  all  kinds  of  so-called 
intellectuals  came  forward 
and  urged  people  to  do  it 
because  it  takes  you  to  the 
alpha  state  and  is  a  total  zen 
experience.  Well  that's  crap 
too. " 

B.J.  points  to  the  growing 
number  of  teenagers  in 
bodybuilding  as  a  sign  that 
young  people  these  days 
are  caring  more  for  them- 
selves. And  he  says  the 
earlier  in  life  people  adopt 
that  attitude  the  easier  it  is 
for  them  when  they're  older. 
Once  you're  caught  up  in 
fitness,  it's  harder  to  quit 
than  it  is  to  keep  going. 

"Generally  speaking,  un- 
less you're  bent  on  self  de- 
struction, you've  got  to  be 
in  love  with  yourself  or  you 
couldn't  live  with  your  bad 
points,"  B.J.  says.  "That  in- 
cludes everyone.  If  you  don't 
love  yourself,  who's  going 
to?  It's  just  a  matter  of  how 
well  you  conceal  it,  or  if  you 
even  care  to. " 

Like  anything  that's  never 
been  fully  understood, 
bodybuilding  is  surrounded 
by  certain  myths.  We've  all 


EVERY  BENCH  PRESS  THE  MALE  BODYBUILDER  PERFORMS  CRUSHES  THE  LIEE  OUT  OF  ANOTHER  MUSCLE 
CELL,  WHICH,  REBOUNDS,  REBORN,  IN  HERCULEAN  PROPORTION.  AT  LEAST,  THAT'S  THE  THEORY. 
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BEING  STRONG  HAS  MADE  ME  FEEL  MUCH  MORE  CONFIDENT.  IF  I'M  WALKING  DOWN  THE  STREET  AND  SOME 


heard  the  sad  tale  of  the 
bodybuilder  who  stops  lift- 
ing weights  and  instantly 
turns  into  a  quivering  heap 
of  fat. 

"That  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible." B.J.  says.  "Fat  and 
muscle  are  two  different 
things.  One  cannot  become 
the  other.  Wood  cannot  be- 
come steel.  What  happens 
when  a  bodybuilder  gives 
up  weight  training  is  the 
same  as  when  someone's 
leg  or  arm  is  in  a  cast  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  muscles 
shrink  from  lack  of  use.  The 
reason  muscles  grow  when 
you  lift  weights  is  because 
a  new  demand  has  been 
placed  on  them  in  the  form 
of  work.  So  your  muscle 
cells  increase  in  size.  Thus 
they  become  stronger, 
making  the  work  load  seem 
lighter.  In  turn,  you  in- 
crease the  work  load  by 
adding  more  weight  and  the 
cycle  continues  until  finally 
you  reach  your  physical 
potential. 

"When  you  stop  using  the 
muscles,  there's  no  longer 
a  need  for  all  that  size  and 
strength  so  they  shrink. 
But  they  do  not  turn  to  fat. 
A  bodybuilder  can  get  fat 
like  anyone  else,  but  that's 
because  he  hasn't  tailored 
his  food  intake  to  his  activ- 
ity output. " 

When  should  you  start 
weight  training?  According 


CREEP  ATTACKS  ME 


CAN  DEFEND  MYSELF  BETTER. 


LIFTING  WEIGHTS  WILL  BE  THE  FITNESS  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  '80's 


to  B.J.,  fourteen  is  a  good 
beginning  age. 

"There  are  kids  who  start 
younger,  but  when  you're 
growing  fast  in  your  early 
I  teens,  sometimes  your 
muscles  can't  keep  up  with 
your  bone  development.  If 
you  overdo  it  with  body- 
building you  might  hurt 
yourself,  so  it's  best  to  start 
when  you're  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen." 

B.J.  claims  there  is  no  se^ 
cret  or  short  cut  to  physi< 
perfection. 

"Bodybuilding  takes  work, 
but  not  that  much  work/  It's 
really  a  lot  of  fun.  If  a  per- 
son isn't  willing  to/ take  a 
little  time  to  care  for  him  or 
herself,  then,  /quite  ob- 
viously, that  person  doesn't 
care  what  he  or  she  looks 
like.  Which  is  fine.  We  all 
get  to  choose  the  container 
we  walk  around  in. " 

There  are  gyms  all  over 
Alberta,  with  programs  de- 
signed to  end  your  97  pound 
weakling  days  forever.  They 
include: 

Calgary-  BJ.'s  Gym  and 

Nautilus  Fitness  Centre 
Edmonton  -  Mr.  C's  Gym 
and  Edmonton  Fitness 
Centre 

Red  Deer  -  Liberty  Gym  and 

Omni  Fitness  Centre 
Lethbridge  -  Blair  Or/s 
Fitness  Centre 
Also,  check  out  your  local 
Y's  and  colleges.  fi 


.COUNTERPOINT. 
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The  latest  trend  to- 
wards physical  ex- 
ercise, wild  sports 
enthusiasm,  and  mass  di- 
eting has .  added  another 
four  letter  word  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  -  lazy.  To  be 
inactive  is  worse  than  Miss 
Clear  Complexion  '82  hav- 
ing a  humungous  case  of 
acne.  "Fat"  is  becoming  a 
synonym  for  leper,  as  the 
sleek  and  slender  look  is 
once  again  very  in.  Physical 
unfitness  spells  Reject.  Such 
over-reaction  is  uncalled  for. 
There  are  several  good  rea- 
sons for  being  lazy. 

Let's  check  out  Mr.  X,  an 
ordinary  man  leading  a 


rather  casual  lifestyle.  He 
sleeps,  eats,  dozes,  drinks, 
naps,  watches  T.  V.,  sleeps 
and  then  sleeps  some  more. 
To  the  average  athlete,  Mr. 
X  seems  to  be  a  lazy  bum, 
an  overweight  slob,  a  life- 
less lump.  But,  a  closer 
look  shows  him  to  be  none 
of  the  above. 

Scientifically  speaking,  his 
state  is  a  prime  example  of 
energy  storage  and  energy 
conservation.  Since  our 
world  is  troubled  with  such 
serious  energy  problems, 
we  can  only  assume  that 
this  state  is  a  good  and  nat- 
ural one,  and  that  sudden 
bursts  of  energy  and  activ- 


By  Joanne  Neal 

activity  border  on  the  bas- 
ically weird. 

Work  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  philosophy  of  Mr.  X. 
The  war  of  the  weeds,  the 
attack  of  the  messy  attic, 
the  invasion  of  the  agricul- 
tural insect  empire,  the 
combat  of  the  carburetor, 
and  the  battle  of  the  burnt 
out  bulb  all  spell  trouble  for 
him.  He  can  only  follow  his 
conscience  and  do  what  he 
feels  best. . .absolutely 
nothing.  Usually,  the  front 
is  covered  by  Mrs.  X,  who 
by  now  is  tired  of  playing 
the  nagging  hag  and  does 


the  job  herself.  She  has  be- 
come a  servant  as  is  gen- 
erally afforded  only  by  the 
upper  crust.  Even  a  five 
star  general  would  consider 
himself  lucky  to  have  such 
service. 

Understand  this:  The  nu- 
trients that  Mr.  X  digests 
form  a  calorie  laden  storage 
system.  Like  the  Duracell 
battery,  he  is  always  ready 
for  any  emergency.  His  av- 
erage daily  food  intake  would 
allow  him  to  outrun  a  herd 
of  Hell's  Angels,  build  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  and  leap 
the  tallest  of  buildings  in  a 
single  bound.  Mr.  X  can  do 
all  of  this,  if  need  be,  and 


much  more.  He  reminds  us 
that  advance  preparation  is 
the  key  to  success,  and  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
Mr.  X  weighs  in  as  a  for- 
midable opponent  to  World 
War  III.  It  is  now  obvious 
that  Mr.  X  has  many  good 
reasons  for  his  actions,  or 
rather,  lack  of.  He  has  the 
approval  of  science,  the 
servants  of  a  rich  man,  and 
enough  stored  energy  to 
become  a  nuclear  power- 
house. And  he  comes  by  it 
all  through  consistent  non- 
effort,  apathy,  and  basic  la- 
ziness. He  must  be  doing 
something  right!  Ti 
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Zoot  Capri  has  an  answer  for 
everything.  All  we  need  is  ques- 
tions. Send  us  yours,  and  stand 
in  awe  of  our  priceless  advice. 
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QIs  it  true  that  smoking  pot 
can  wreck  your  memory?  I 
had  something  else  to  ask, 
but  I  forgot  what  it  was. 

  W.D..  EDMONTON 


A  Dear  W.D.:  You've  an- 
swered your  own  question. 
Actually,  the  effects  of 
marijuana  on  memory  are 
not  that  well  understood. 
While  someone  is  high  there  < 
tends  to  be  lowered  mental 
ability  that  can  affect  things 
like  driving  and  school  work, 
but  long-term  affects  on 
abilities  like  thinking  and 
memory  are  not  yet  proven. 
Q  My  parents  always  assume 
the  worst.  I  figure  that  I 
might  as  well  do  something 
bad  because  they  think  I  will 
anyway.  How  can  I  get  them 
to  trust  me? 

 R.M.,  RED  DEER 


A  Dear  R.M.:  What  your 
parents  don't  know  can  hurt 
you.  Parents  are  used  to 
looking  after  you  and  being 
responsible  for  you.  It's 
hard  for  them  to  back  off 
from  that  responsibility  as 
you  get  older.  It  really 
doesn't  have  much  to  do 
with  whether  they  trust  you 
or  not.  They  worry  that  if 
they  don't  know  where  you 
are  and  what  you're  doing, 
they  won't  be  able  to  help 
you  if  you  need  it.  They  do 
assume  the  worst.  The  an- 
swer is  to  let  your  parents 
know  where  you're  going, 
who  you're  going  with  and 
...  honestly  ...  when  you'll 
be  back.  You'll  find  that  the 


more  you  involve  your  par- 
ents in  what  you  want  to  do, 
the  more  they'll  let  you  do 
what  you  want  to  do.  Don't 
think  of  them  as  being  no- 
sey and  untrusting.  Think 
of  them  as  being  worried 
and  wanting  to  feel  needed. 
They're  okay. 
QHow  many  kids  aren't  into 
drugs,  drinking  and  sex? 

 D.J.,  CALGARY 

A  Dear  D.J.:  More  than 
you'd  imagine.  Zoot  Capri 
has  talked  to  a  lot  of  teen- 
agers, and  we've  found  that 
most  of  them  want  a  lot 
more  information  than 
they're  getting  about  all  the 
things  you  mention.  They're 
open  minded,  but  they  really 
don't  trust  the  stories  they 
get  from  friends,  parents  or 
school  teachers.  One  thing's 
for  sure:  you  should  feel 
really  certain  that  whatever 
you  do  is  the  right  thing  for 
you.  Ask.  Listen.  Observe. 
Make  up  your  own  mind. 
Remember:  You're  the  one 
who  has  to  live  with  you, 
all  the  time. 

Q  My  parents  want  me  to  go 
to  university,  like  my  older 
brother  and  sister.  I  really 
don't  want  to.  I'm  planning 
to  go  to  a  trade  school  and 
get  a  job  out  of  the  city.  Be- 
sides, my  marks  aren't  that 
hot.  How  can  I  get  my  folks 
to  realize  that  I'm  not  cut  out 
for  the  big  U? 

 A.  W.,  MEDICINE  HAT 

A  Dear  A.W.:  It  should  be 
obvious  to  you,  that  your 
parents  think  that  you're 
copping  out.  They  naturally 
figure  that  you're  making  a 
career  decision  based  on 
the  fact  that  your  marks 
aren't  good  enough  to  get 
you  into  university.  I'd  ad- 
vise you  to  hit  the  books 
and  raise  your  marks.  Once 
they  realize  that  your  de- 
cision is  based  on  a  real 
preference  and  not  an  ina- 
bility to  get  the  marks  nec- 
essary to  enter  university, 
they'll  come  around  and 
support  your  decision,  I 
guarantee  it. 

Q  How  late  should  a  fifteen 
year  old  girl  be  allowed  to 
stay  out  on  a  Saturday  night? 

 P.L.,  LETHBRIDGE 

A  Dear  P.  L. :  Your  Zoot  ad- 
visor does  not  believe  in 
curfews.  The  best  thing  is 
if  you  can  work  out  your  be- 
home-by  times  with  your 
parents  depending  on  what 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46 


You  review  the  new 
flicks  for  ZOOT 
CAPRI.  Here's  what 
our  readers  see  in 
some  of  the  recent 
releases: 

MISSING 

STARRING  JACK  LEMMON, 
SISSY  SPACER.  DIRECTED 
BY  COSTA  GAVRAS. 
This  is  a  true  story  about 
the  military  coup  in  El  Sal- 
vador. A  freelance  writer 
is  taken  prisioner  by  the 
military.  The  movie  traces 
his  father's  and  wife's  or- 
deals with  the  American 
Embassy  officials  as  they 
try  to  locate  him. 

•  "Jack  Lemmon  is  terrific. " 

•  "Jack  Lemmon  should  stick 
to  comedies. " 

"It  makes  you  think.  About 


the  Falkland  Islands,  about 
all-out  war  ...  about  Po- 
land. I'd  recommend  it  to 
anyone  who  keeps  up  with 
what's  happening,  and 
cares. " 

•  "I'll  never  trust  gov- 
ernments again.  They  just 
don't  know  what's  happen- 
ing in  the  real  world. " 
• "/  didn't  exactly  enjoy  it. 
But  it  was  good." 


PARADISE 


STARRING  PHEOBE  CATES 
AND  WILLIE  AAMES. 
Two  teenagers  are  left  on 
their  own  following  a  battle 
with  arabs  in  the  desert. 
The  two  escape  and  come 
across  a  Paradise  by  the 
ocean.  They  end  up  falling 
in  love  and  the  problems 
unfold  that  teenagers  are 
confronted  with  without  the 
guidance  of  a  parent. 
•  "It's  just  like  'Blue  La- 


goon in  the  desert.  Why'd 
they  go  and  do  it  again?" 

•  "Except  for  the  monkeys, 
it's  worth  a  miss." 

•  "A  verage  flick.  Some  good 
acting.  Some  skin.  I  wouldn't 
go  with  my  parents,  no  way. " 

•  "At  least  Pheobe  Cates  is 
a  better  actress  than  Brooke 
Shields. "  

/ OUGHT  TO  BE 
IN  PICTURES 

STARRING  WALTER  MAT- 
THAU  AND  ANN  MAR- 
GARET. DIRECTED  BY  NEIL 
SIMON. 

A  19  year  old  girl  leaves 
New  York  and  travels  to 
Hollywood  to  meet  her 
father,  an  unemployed 
writer,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  left  the  family  16 
years  earlier.  She  sets  out 
with  the  idea  of  being  an 
actress,  but  then  realizes 
the  only  reason  she  went 
to  Hollywood  was  to  meet 
and  get  to  know  what  her 
father  is  really  like. 

•  "Just  okay.  Walter  Mat- 
thau  is  funny.  The  girl  is 
good  looking. " 

•  "It  was  boring  in  parts. 
Like  the  beginning,  parts  of 
the  middle  and  mostly  around 
the  end. " 

•  "I'd  recommend  it  to  a  par- 
ent, but  not  to  a  friend. " 

•  "On  a  scale  of  ten?  It's 
about  a  six. " 

THE  ROAD  WARRIOR" 
STARRING  MEL  GIBSON. 
DIRECTED  BY  GEORGE 
MILLER. 

This  guaranteed  summer- 
time winner  is  the  sophis- 
ticated successor  to  Mad 
Max,  a  low  budget,  violent 
vision  of  the  apocalypse  shot 
in  Australia  and  centered 
around  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
The  Road  Warrior  follows 
one  man's  attempt  to  help 
a  handful  of  civilized  survi- 
vors emerge  from  the  hor- 
rific aftermath  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  41 
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...  AND  IF  YOU  THINK  THAT'S  INTERESTING,  DIG  THIS  -  MY  VERY  BEST  FRIEND 

IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  WAS  JOHN  LENNON'S  PERSONAL  ADVISOR  FOR  YEARS! 

ISN'T  THAT  FAR  OUT?  EVER  SINCE  1970  MY  NUMBER  ONE  PAL  HELPED  JOHN 

LENNON  -  YES  -  THE  BEATLE  -  MAKE  DECISIONS  CONCERNING  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  EYE,  THE 
WORLD  OF  MUSIC  AND  EVEN  IN  HIS 
home  affairs.  Now  admit  it,  that's  pretty  im- 
pressive if  not  downright  amazing.  Yes  sir,  my 
all  time  favourite  buddy  -  well,  not  my  all  time 


favourite,  but  he  is  my  buddy. 
That  is  to  say  we're  really 
close  friends  ...  well  not 
really  close,  but  we  are 
friends  ...  Actually,  to  tell 
the  truth  we  . . .  I  mean  we 
like  each  other  and  every- 
thing but,  well  ...  we  just 
work  together.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  I  see  him  on 
the  job  every  once  in  a 
while,  and  I  really  should 
tell  you,  he  wasn't  John 
Lennon's  personal  advisor 
at  all.  To  be  honest  he  was, 
well  ...  he  ...  Oh  alright! 
The  real  story  is  -  this  guy 
I  know  at  work  met  John 
Lennon  once  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  say,  so  there!  I 
hope  you're  happy  because 
personally  I  thought  the 
story  sounded  a  lot  more 
exciting  before,  but  if  you 
want  the  truth  go  ahead  and 
have  it.  Be  my  guest. 

However,  I  will  tell  you 
one  more  thing  about  my 
friend  and  John  Lennon,  and 
this  is  the  truth.  He  did 
meet  Lennon  when  he  was 


rather  young,  around  the 
age  of  18  and  he  claims  Len- 
non was  very  polite  and 
considerate.  Rob  (you  see, 
he  does  exist)  was  working 
for  a  Montreal  radio  station 
in  1970.  At  this  time  John 
and  Yoko  were  staging  a 
Sit-in  for  peace  in  a  Mon- 
treal hotel  room,  as  a  pas- 
sive demonstration  against 
the  Vietnam  War.  Natu- 
rally, all  the  radio  stations 
wanted  to  speak  with  Len- 
non and  Rob's  station  was 
among  them.  Well  before 
he  could  say  "Holy  Beatle- 
mania  Batman!"  Rob  was  in 
Lennon's  hotel  room  help- 
ing set  up  the  broadcast 
equipment. 

Lennon  was  sitting  in  bed 
with  Yoko  fully  dressed  and 
acting  very  relaxed.  He  ap- 
peared so  friendly  that  Rob, 
the  shy  nervous  fan,  finally 
summoned  his  courage  and 


asked  John  to  autograph  his 
double  White  Album,  which 
he  had  brought  along  just 
for  that  purpose.  The  in- 
credibly famous  star  replied 
"sure"  and  proceeded  to 
draw  a  sketch  of  his  wife 
and  himself  on  the  jacket  of 
Rob's  record.  After  he 
completed  the  drawing,  he 
signed  his  name  and  wrote 
"Peace,  Man"  beneath  the 
picture. 

Rob  still  has  the  album  and 
the  memory,  both  of  which 
are  rare  and  valuable.  I 
don't  know  what  else  they 
talked  about.  Rob  preferred 
not  to  share  the  remaining 
details  of  his  experience, 
but  he  did  repeat  that  John 
Lennon  was  very  polite. 
That  was  good  enough  for 
Rob  and  I  must  say,  it 
sounds  good  enough  to  me. 
NYWAY  ...  IT  SEEMS 
everyone  is  dying  to 
meet  a  superhero.  We 
all  have  our  favourite 
personalities  from  the 
movies  and  records.  No 
matter  who  you  are, 
there  are  always  a  few 


famous  people  that  you'd 
love  to  party  with.  Imagine 
going  over  to  a  friend's 
house  to  play  Space  Invad- 
ers and  you  just  happen  to 
bring  along  Luke  Sky- 
walker.  Or  how  about 
showing  up  at  a  school  dance 
with  Scott  Baio  on  your 
arm?  Who  knows;  perhaps 
you'd  like  to  go  bowling 
with  Fred  Flintstone!  It's  all 
up  to  you. 

The  frustrating  thing  about 
fantasies  is  that  they  usually 
don't  come  true,  especially 
when  we  dream  about  ac- 
tors. There  isn't  much 
chance  of  meeting  a  star  of 
the  screen  because  its  their 
film  that  comes  to  town,  not 
them.  On  the  other  hand, 
rock  stars  are  a  different 
case.  Impossible  as  it  may 
sound,  many  people  get  the 
opportunity  to  meet  musi- 
cians backstage  or  at  social 
gatherings.  Most  perform- 
ers appreciate  the  chance 
to  make  contact  with  their 
audience.  Of  course  they 
can't  possibly  meet  all  their 
fans,  but  then  again,  not 
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every  fan  wants  to  be  in- 
troduced to  their  idol.  So  it 
kind  of  balances  out  in  the 
end. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  Jack 
Green.  I  really  like  his  rec- 
ords, so  I  caught  his  show 
when  he  was  in  Edmonton, 
which  is  my  home.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  his  concert 
that  I  decided  I'd  attempt 
to  visit  him  after  the  show. 
It  took  a  bit  of  hustling,  but 
eventually  I  did  talk  to  him 
for  a  brief  period.  What  can 
I  tell  you?  He's  a  super  nice 
man!  I  found  him  to  be 
amazingly  modest  and  full 
of  fun.  Needless  to  say,  I'm 
much  more  of  a  Jack  Green 
fan  than  when  I  started  out 
and  I  found  the  entire  en- 
counter very  entertaining. 

Whether  or  not  your  life 
will  include  having  tea  with 
Mick  Jagger  or  playing  soc- 
cer with  Rod  Stewart  is  un- 
questionably a  matter  of 
luck.  But  if  meeting  such 
glamorous  people  is  up  to 
fate,  hearing  them  live  on 
stage,  is  not.  Anyone  can 
purchase  a  ticket.  Not  all  of 
us  will  get  to  sit  in  the  front 
row,  but  everyone  will  def- 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44 
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Look  at  any  great  city  in  the 
world  and  what  do  you  see? 
A  tower,  sure.  Like  the  CN 
tower  in  Toronto,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  Paris  or  the  Syd- 
ney Tower  in  Australia. 
What  else?  Lots  of  bridges, 
like  in  Edmonton.  Superb 
sporting  and  cultural  facil- 
ities: such  as  Spruce  Mead- 
ows   and    the  Citadel 
Theatre.  But  wait.  There's 
still  something  missing.  Of 
course!  A  Harbour!  You 
can't  have  a  truly  great  city 
without  a  harbour.  What 
would  Vancouver  be  with- 
out a  harbour?  Try  to  imag- 
ine San  Francisco  or  New 
York  without  ocean-going 
ships  tied  up  in  full  view  of 
the  downtown  high -rises. 
Calgary  has  wealth,  civic 
pride  and  just  about  every- 
thing else  going  for  it.  It's 
time  to  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake.  Consider:  Widening, 
dredging  and  damming  of  the 
Bow  River  could  create  one 
of  the  most  scenic  deep  water 
ports  in  the  world.  The  whole 
thing  could  be  funded  by 
beach  concession  rentals 
and  the  sale  of  waterfront 
property  to  oil  barons  from 
all  over  the  Province,  or 
even  the  world.  Just  imag- 
ine it:  No  more  long  hot 
drives   to  reed-ridden 
beaches.  For  the  price  of 
a  bus  ride  across  town,  you 
could  pretend  you  were  in 
Hawaii  or  Mexico.  Think  of 
the  possibilities!  Think  of 
the  tan!  Calgarians,  the  time 
is  now.  You  only  get  one 
grab  at  greatness.  Without 
a  harbour,  Calgary  will  be- 
come just  a  dream  covered 
in  prairie  dust.  Write  to  loot 
Capri.  Tell  us  if  you  agree 
that  something  should  be 
done  about  this  critical 
issue  and  send  us  your  own 
ideas  on  how  it  might  be- 
come a  reality.  We'll  publish 
your  thoughts  in  a  future 
issue,  and  pass  them  along 
to      the  appropriate 
authorities.  ^ 
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It  was  a  bad  time  to  be 
alone.  We'd  just  landed.  My 
flying  instructor  stepped  out 
of  his  side  of  the  airplane 
and  said:  "You're  on  your 
own.  Have  fun. "  He  walked 
off  across  the  field,  and  I 
found  myself  sitting  with 
this  stranger:  me.  I'd  al- 
ways been  able  to  depend 
on  someone  else.  But  now 
I  was  totally  dependent  on 
someone  I  knew  very  little 
about.  Suddenly,  it  became 
very  important  for  me  to 
get  to  know  me  better. 
After  all,  if  I  was  going  to 
take  off  in  this  airplane  and 
get  down  in  one  piece,  I'd 
better  be  sure  that  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing,  and  that 
I  had  the  ability,  the  self- 
control  and  the  courage  to 
carry  it  through.  I  was  afraid. 
I  was  also  totally  commit- 
ted. Call  it  pride,  or  call  it 
stupidity  ...  I  did  not  want 
to  back  down.  So  for  the 
first  time,  without  trying  to 
impress  anybody  or  exag- 
gerate just  a  little  bit,  I  took 
stock  of  myself.  I  had  a  few 
things  going  for  me,  I  dis- 
covered. For  one,  I  had  a 
good  idea  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  what  I  was  doing. 
Coming  from  a  family  with 
a  flying  background,  I  had 
a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  falling  out  of 
the  sky  can  hurt,  or  worse, 
even. 

I  wasn't  kidding  myself 
about  the  seriousness  of 
what  I  was  about  to  do. 
There  was  also  the  fact  that 
my  lessons  had  gone  along 
pretty  smoothly.  If  any- 
thing, I  had  to  agree  with 
my  instructor's  opinion  that 
1  had  a  certain  'natural'  flying 
ability.  On  the  negative  side, 
there  was  the  fact  that  I 
often  took  the  easy  way 
out.  If  there  was  help  avail- 
able, I'd  use  it.  If  something 
looked  hard  to  do,  I'd  some- 
times find  a  way  to  convince 
myself  that  it  wasn't  worth 
doing  anyway.  I  had  to  ask 
myself  if  I  really  wanted  to 
go  ahead  with  my  first  solo 
flight. 

My  answer  was  'Yes'. 

I  got  take-off  clearance 
from  the  tower,  taxied  onto 
the  runway  and  pushed  the 
throttle  forward.  A  short 
time  and  no  particular  pan- 
ics later,  I  was  back  in  front 
of  the  hangar,  being  con- 
gratulated by  my  instruc- 
tor. In  a  few  short  minutes, 


I'd  learned  a  bit  more  about 
flying,  and  a  lot  more  about 
myself.  Since  that  day,  I've 
been  in  hundreds  of  situa- 
tions where  I've  been  afraid, 
and  where  I've  had  no  one 
to  call  upon  but  me.  And  I 
think  that  I've  become  pretty 
honest  with  myself  as  a  re- 
sult. Oh,  sure.  I  still  B.S. 
with  my  friends.  We  still  try 
to  outdo  each  other  with  the 


snakes,  even  though  you've 
never  even  seen  one  your- 
self. The  third  thing  is,  you 
may  have  been  told  to  be 
afraid.  This  is  fairly  com- 
mon, and  too  bad.  Your 
mom,  when  you  were  a  lit- 
tle kid,  may  have  warned 
you  that  dogs  will  bite  you. 
So  you've  grown  up  afraid 
of  dogs.  They  sense  your 
fear  and  try  to  bite  you.  So 


trol  them,  they've  developed 
the  confidence  they  need  to 
control  other  fears  and  ap- 
pear on  top  of  any  situation. 
Overcome  one  fear,  and 
you'll  be  able  to  overcome 
others.  You'll  start  an  ava- 
lanche of  confidence.  Stop. 
Before  you  read  any  fur- 
ther, write  down  at  least  six 
fears  you  have.  Done? 


stories  we  tell.  But  I'm  not 
trying  to  kid  myself. 

Fears.  You've  got  yours, 
and  I've  got  mine.  There 
are  several  ways  to  become 
afraid.  Sometimes,  some- 
thing happens  that  gives 
you  good  cause  to  be  afraid. 
Someone  who  has  been  in 
an  airplane  crash  may  have 
a  fear  of  airplanes.  That's 
understandable.  You  might 
hear  about  something  that 
happened  to  someone  else. 
Say  that  a  good  friend  of 
yours  was  eaten  by  a  snake. 
You  may  become  afraid  of 


now  you  re  even  more 
afraid.  Nobody  likes  to  be 
afraid.  But  having  a  fear, 
and  overcoming  it  ...  or  at 
least  learning  to  understand 
it  . . .  can  be  a  valuable  ex- 
perience. You  know  how  it 
is.  You  admire  people  who 
seem  to  be  in  control  of 
their  lives.  That's  the  key 
word:  control. 

It's  not  that  the  people 
you  admire  don't  have  fears 
just  like  you.  It's  just  that 
they've  learned  to  control 
their  fears.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess of  learning  how  to  con- 


Great!  Now  rate  them,  ac- 
cording to  just  how  much 
they  make  you  afraid. 

The  following  chart  is  an 
example,  with  some  typical 
fears: 


You  can  probably  divide 
your  fears  into  two  cate- 
gories. Fear  of  things.  And 
fear  of  situations;  especially 
situations  involving  people. 
Let's  talk  about  fear  of 
things.  This  is  the  easy  one. 
If  you're  afraid  of  some 
thing,  at  least  you  have  a 
pretty  good  picture  of  what 
you're  afraid  of.  If  you're 
standing  on  a  sixth  floor  bal- 
cony, you  can  see  why  you're 
afraid  of  heights.  Because 
you  can  see  how  far  you 
could  fall,  and  you  can  al- 
most feel  how  much  it  would 
hurt. 

You  can  see  how  quick  and 
icky  spiders  are,  and  you 
can  imagine  them  running 
up  your  leg.  So  you've  got 
this  fear,  and  you  want  to 
declare  war  on  it.  The  first 
step  is,  know  the  enemy. 
Find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  thing  you  fear.  You'll 
learn  that  your  fear  of 
heights  is  partly  justified. 
You  should  not  get  into  a 
situation  which  will  cause 
you  to  fall  far.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  can  teach  your- 
self to  realize  that  height  in 
itself  is  not  dangerous.  When 
you  say  that  you're  afraid 
of  heights,  you're  really 
saying  that  you're  afraid  of 
falling,  or  that  you're  afraid 
of  hitting  the  ground  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  and  be- 
coming suddenly  shorter. 
Once  you  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  a  senseless 
fear  of  heights  and  a  per- 
fectly sensible  fear  of  fall- 
ing, you'll  be  well  on  your 
way  to  dealing  with  your 
fear.  You'll  find  ways  to  re- 
main at,  rather  than  fall 
from,  high  places.  (You'll 
check  the  railings. )  But  what 
about  the  spider?  Well  they 
are  quick.  And  icky.  If  you 
don't  keep  an  eye  on  them, 
they  may  run  up  your  leg. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  really  think  about  it, 
most  spiders  won't  actually 
hurt  you  -  your  fear  isn't 
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THE  ZOOT  INTERVIEW: 


GLENN  PARK 


At  seventy-six  years  old,  Glenn  Park  is  a  Zoot  Coot  with  his  head 
in  the  clouds  and  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground. 


In  Zoot's  continuing  search  for  lifestyle 
opinions  and  examples,  we  met  and  talked 
with  the  owner  of  Park  Air  Service  in  Ponoka, 
just  north  of  Red  Deer  and  several  miles  west 
of  Ottawa. 

Glenn  Park's  maintenance  operation  takes 
place  in  a  small  hangar  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  from  the  Ponoka  Airport  Terminal  Build- 
ing. Next  to  the  hanger  is  a  tiny,  hopelessly 
cluttered  office  in  which  we  shared  a  coffee 
with  Glenn  and  his  young  assistants  Wendy 
Plagall  and  Stan  Evans.  Glenn's  office 
looked  lived  in,  to  say  the  least,  with  flying 
trophies  and  scores  of  photographs  dominat- 
ing the  scene. 

Clearly,  Glenn  was  older  than  most  people 
and  we  decided  to  start  the  interview  by  noting 
that  he  had  50  to  60  years  on  most  of  our 
readers. 

ZOOT:  Glenn,  you're  the  oldest  pilot  in 
Canada? 

COOT:  No.  I'm  just  76.  I'm  getting  up 
there. 

ZOOT:  Who  is  the  oldest? 

COOT:  This  guy  Williams,  in  Ontario  is 

the  oldest.  I  think  he  was.  He  may  have 

died. 

ZOOT:  How  much  flying  do  you  do? 
COOT:  Maybe  60  or  80  hours  a  year.  I 
used  to  do  a  lot  more. 
ZOOT:  You  fly  just  for  the  fun  of  it? 
COOT:  Oh,  sure.  Just  for  the  heck  of  it. 


I  get  to  feeling  down  in  the  dumps  and 

I  just  go  up  there  ...  it's  a  release. 

ZOOT:  You  do  aerobatics? 

COOT:  Mild  stuff.  Steep  turns,  stuff  like 

that.  Used  to  be,  if  an  airplane  didn't  do 

everything  in  the  book,  it  wasn't  any 

good. 

"This  guy  Williams,  in 
Ontario,  is  the  oldest.  I  think 
he  was.  He  may  have  died." 

ZOOT:  What  kind  of  airplane  do  you 
fly? 

COOT:  I've  got  a  Cessna  150.  It's  not 
stock.  It's  got  a  big  engine  in  it.  A  real 
hot  rod.  I  love  that  little  thing. 
ZOOT:  Oh,  yeah.  The  Cessna  Aerobat. 
It's  hot. 

COOT:  No,  this  isn't  an  Aerobat.  It's 
hotter  than  that.  I  can  climb  close  to 
1500  feet  a  minute. 
ZOOT:  How  did  you  get  into  flying? 
COOT:  I  used  to  go  to  California.  Visit 
relatives  ...  had  grandparents  down  there. 
I  went  out  to  the  airport  one  day  and 
asked  for  a  ride.  They  said  no,  the  planes 
had  just  been  serviced  ...  they  hadn't 
even  been  test  flown.  So  I  asked  if  I  could 
go  along  on  the  test  flight.  They  said 
okay;  it  was  quite  an  experience  ...  out 
over  the  Pacific  doing  rolls  and  dips.  I 


started  hanging  around,  they  offered 
me  a  job.  Sixty  dollars  a  month  with  my 
food  and  flying  instruction  on  top  of 
that. 

ZOOT:  Sounds  like  a  pretty  good  deal, 
back  then. 

COOT:  Oh,  yeah.  So  anyway,  I  turned 
it  down.  Came  back  to  Calgary,  got  my 
license  there.  Got  my  mechanics  license. 
I  was  an  apprentice  at  Rutledge  Air 
Service.  There  were  about  50  civilian 
aircraft  in  Canada  at  that  time  ...  about 
half  of  them  in  Calgary. 
ZOOT:  Is  business  good  now? 
COOT:  It's  getting  better.  The  weather 
is  getting  better.  I  do  okay,  I've  got  cus- 
tomers who've  been  with  me  since  the 
start. 

ZOOT:  Why? 

COOT:  They  trust  me.  They  know  I'm 
responsible.  I  make  a  mistake,  I'll  tell 
them  about  it.  I  won't  rip  them  off. 
ZOOT:  How  do  you  get  that  kind  of 
attitude? 

COOT:  In  school.  I'm  not  sure  the  school 

system  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

ZOOT:  How  do  you  mean? 

COOT:  Well,  we  used  to  learn  a  lot  of 

basics.  You  came  out  with  a  real  good 

working  knowledge  of  things. 

(At  this  point,  Wendy,  who  had  left  earlier 

to  get  back  to  work,  came  in  carrying  an  oily 

black  object.)  CONT.  ON  PAGE 46 


"Had  some  trouble  with  a  horse,  once.  Took 
two  of  'em  into  school.  One  got  hung  up  on 
one  of  those  pot  bellied  stoves.  Stove  was  hot. 
Horse  got  excited. " 


"You've got  to  have  someusefulinterest. Some- 
thing of  your  own.  Something  that  tells  you 
who  you  are.  Some  kids  build  model  airplanes. 
Some  don't  do  anything.  " 


"The  kids  are  all  in  contact  with  each  other. 
They've  got  the  same  temptations.  And  there's 
a  huge  population  coming  in  all  the  time  with 
new  ideas,  some  of  them  bad." 
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THE  SUBJECTS  PRODUCED  THREE  "CLAS- 
SIC" REACTIONS:  THE  CONSERVATIVE 
DRUNK,  THE  CAREEREE  DRUNK  AND  THE 
 DANGEROUS  DRUNK  


BIKES  FROM  PAGE  11 

maneuver  on  the  reaction 
course,  only  because  his 
approach  speed  was  far  too 
slow.  We  re-routed  him 
through  the  test,  but  since 
he  couldn't  maintain  a  steady 
20-mph,  he  failed  the  test 
completely.  At  .081,  Phil 
was  still  short  of  being  of- 
ficially drunk. 

ROUND  SIX 

THE  LIGHT  BEGAN 
to  fade  quickly.  For 
round  six  Mark  got 
his  usual  dose;  Don  and 
Phil,  doubles.  Mark  choked, 
caught  himself,  and  with 
considerable  effort,  held 
everything  down.  Pale  green, 
Mark  refused  his  last  ounce 
of  wine.  Nobody  argued. 
On  the  slow  course  he  scat- 
tered cones.  He  fell  on  the 
fast  course.  He  passed  the 
reaction  test,  but  his  ap- 
proach speed  was  erratic 
and  he  was  crossed  up  on 
many  turns.  Then,  while 
circling  out  for  another  ap- 
proach run,  he  looped  the 
Honda  when  pulling  a  whee- 
lie.  He  later  explained:  "The 
wheelie  was  an  important 
test  for  me  because  I'd 
been  able  to  do  it  all  day 
long.  But  this  time  my  re- 
actions were  too  slow  to 
save  the  bike." 

Don  completed  his  trans- 
formation to  Mr.  Hyde.  He 
laughed  at  the  other  two 
testers  and  berated  them 
for  acting  drunk.  "I,  on  the 
other  hand,"  he  explained, 
"am  a  very  mature  person. 
At  this  point  I'm  lucid,  I  can 
talk.  I  can  talk  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  I  can  talk 
about  Kierkegaard,  about 
angst  ...."Don  began  the 
slow  course  seriously  and 
then  became  upset  when  he 
did  poorly.  Still,  with  con- 
centrated effort  on  his  last 
of  three  passes  on  the  slow 
course,  Don  got  through 
without  toppling  a  cone.  He 
crashed  on  the  fast  course, 
he  was  slower  and  more 
erratic.  At  one  point  he  de- 
toured  over  to  the  slow 
course  to  scatter  the  cones 
there  deliberately. 

Phil  was  reeling  and  wob- 
bling on  his  feet.  On  the 
bike  he  dabbed,  paddled 
and  bulldozed  his  way 
through  the  slow  course;  he 
got  around  the  fast  course, 
averaging  about  three  sec- 
onds longer  than  his  base- 


line scores.  The  reaction 
test?  Hopeless.  He  couldn't 
approach  at  20  miles  per 
hour,  so  he  failed  again. 
After  the  last  set  of  tests 
the  bac  score  ran:  Hom- 
chick  .141;  Phillipson  .125; 
Schilling  .108.  All  were  of- 
ficially and  legally  drunk. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  First, 
we  witnessed  an  excellent 
cross  section  of  drunks  by 
broad  types.  Our  expert, 
Felix  Comeau,  pointed  out 
that  the  subjects  produced 
three  "classic"  reactions: 
the  conservative  drunk,  the 
carefree  drunk  and  the  dan- 
gerous drunk. 

Schilling  represented  the 
conservative  drunk;  he  ap- 
proached the  test  in  a  sober 
and  quiet  manner,  and  he 
ended  it  in  a  drunk  and  quiet 
manner.  Phil  tried  to  stay 
under  control  at  all  times, 
and  while  the  booze  slowly 


but  surely  eroded  his  motor 
and  balance  skills,  it  never 
took  control  of  his  person- 
ality; he  always  remained 
aware  of  the  consequences 
of  his  actions.  That's  a  good 
thing  because  alcohol  so 
compromised  his  test  per- 
formance that  out  in  the  real 
world  he  would  have  been 
a  menace:  his  drop  of  sen- 
sory awareness,  reaction 
time  and  ability  to  carry  out 
the  proper  task  could  have 
easily  involved  him  in  an 
accident.  If  you  identified 
him  as  Mr.  Responsible  at 
a  party,  and  decided  he  was 
the  safe  driver  in  the  crowd, 
you'd  be  dead  wrong.  He'd 
be  safe  only  because  he 
wouldn't  drive. 

Schilling's  low  initial  bac 
levels  and  retarded  bac  gains 
could  probably  be  traced  to 
slow  stomach  emptying. 
Stress  and  pain  will  slow 


stomach  emptying  and  the 
editor,  who  is  never  very 
relaxed  anyway,  under- 
standably, was  very  appre- 
hensive about  somebody 
getting  seriously  injured; 
and  -  just  so  the  worry 
wouldn't  go  to  waste,  we 
think  -  he  broke  a  toe  before 
the  test  began.  Downing 
double-shot  doses  of  80- 
proof  liquor  probably  slowed 
stomach  emptying  too.  Add 
to  this  the  rapid  ingestion 
of  alcohol,  coupled  with  less 
orange  juice  and  more  vodka 
in  succeeding  mixes  (maybe 
50/50  at  the  end).  It  was  a 
great  formula  for  stumbling, 
falling  down,  and  miserable 
barfing,  which  the  editor  did 
in  his  quiet,  conservative 
way. 

Homchick's  booze  reac- 
tion was  "carefree". 
Granted,  Mark  was  ex- 
tremely abrasive  and  com- 


petitive at  the  outset,  but 
we  know  him  and  expected 
that.  On  balance,  his  per- 
formance throughout  the 
day  could  be  called  irre- 
sponsible, but  in  the  good 
sense.  He  would  do  almost 
anything  on  a  dare,  and  he 
was  having  a  great  time; 
and  yet,  his  irresponsible 
bent  was  tempered  by  a 
degree  of  sensibility;  he  al- 
ways retained  a  sense  of 
consequence  for  his  ac- 
tions. Indeed,  the  point  at 
which  Mark  decided  he 
would  not  be  driving  or  rid- 
ing came  very  early  on,  and 
that's  even  more  remarka- 
ble given  his  skill  level.  He 
had  the  ability  to  deal  with 
the  tests  -  he  failed  nothing 
-  and  he  probably  per- 
formed better  drunk  (as 
measured  by  raw  numbers) 
than  the  vast  majority  of 
riders  could  stone  sober. 
But  this  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  Mark  suffered 
serious  degradation  com- 
pared with  his  starting  point. 
More  important  -  his  mood 
changed  -  but  nothing  like 
the  change  in  Phillipson's. 

Phillipson  was  a  classic 
dangerous  drunk.  His  cool, 
mature  judgement  and  solid 
control  went  to  hell  in  a 
hurry.  Although  he  started 
out  fun-loving,  his  overall 
outlook  worsened  as  his 
bac  climbed  higher  and 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45 


IT  WAS  A  GREAT  FORMULA  FOR  STUM- 
BLING, FALLING  DOWN,  AND  MISERABLE 
BARFING,  WHICH  THE  EDITOR  DID  IN  HIS 
 QUIET,  CONSERVATIVE  WAY  


JOE  R  I  S 
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Having  fought  my  way  through  the  sweet  little  girl  stage, 
and  the  trials  and  traumas  of  puberty,  I  was  now  laced 
with  a  real  problemJfears  of  being  treated  like  a  mindless, 
non-thinking  cutesy  had  been  tough,  but  this  really  hurt. 


I'd  survived  getting  too 
tall  too  fast,  and  a  body 
that's  changed  so  much  that 
for  a  long  time,  it  didn't 
seem  to  belong  to  me.  I'd 
come  out  of  it  all  feeling 
pretty  good  about  myself. 
But  this  was  maddening.  I 
can  sort  things  out  for  my- 
self, but  helping  someone 
else  was  turning  out  to  be 
a  lot  like  beating  my  head 
against  the  proverbial  brick 
wall. 

What  can  I  say?  My  dad 
was  working  hard  at  turning 
himself  into  a  memory.  Don't 
get  me  wrong,  I  have  a  lot 
of  respect  for  him.  It's  just 
that  he  wouldn't  take  care 
of  himself. 

Father  was  into  work! 


He'd  eat,  sleep,  and  breathe 
work.  The  problem,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  was 
driving  mother  bananas,  was 
that  he  also  had  high  blood 
pressure.  He  was  like  a 
light  bulb  ready  to  burn  out! 
He  wouldn't  take  the  time 
to  consider  the  terrible 
shape  he  was  in. 

I  had  one  of  those  early 
morning,  half-awake  day 
dreams.  Dad  was  hanging 
from  a  cliff  by  his  finger  tips 
with  nothing  between  him 
and  the  rocks  below  but  a 
50  pound  cushion  of  fat  and 
a  puffy  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke. 

You  may  laugh,  but  it 
scared  me  bad. 

You  spend  the  first  ten  or 


twelve  years  of  your  life 
thinking  that  parents  are 
perfect  and  live  forever. 
But  slowly  your  eyes  open. 
Too  many  years  of  too  many 
bad  habits.  Dear  old  dad.  I 
love  him,  but  ...  I  bet  he 
never  dreamed  that  16  years 
after  little  Lynn  popped  into 
this  world  she'd  be  nagging 
him  with  "Father  you  don't 
need  another  piece  of 
cake!",  "Father  take  it 
easy!",  "Father  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  smoke  so  much!  " 

Brother! !  He  needed  that 
about  as  much  as  I  needed 
his  regular  hassles.  "And 
where  are  you  going  to- 
night?" "Don't  you  think 
those  jeans  are  rather  tight? " 

I  guess  there's  some  sat- 


isfaction in  knowing  that 
you're  not  the  only  one  with 
a  worry.  Other  kids  have 
problems  with  their  parents 
too.  Take  Tony  for  exam- 
ple. The  guy  I  go  out  with. 

Tony's  got  the  same  kind 
of  problems  with  his  mom. 

Anyway,  after  hassling  my 
father  for  awhile  I  moved 
on  to  the  "make  him  feel 
loved"  approach.  That's 
where  you  say,  "Gee  Dad, 
you  really  are  a  great  guy, 
but  wouldn't  you  really  feel 
better  if  you  took  it  a  bit 
easier  and  gave  up  smok- 
ing? I  really  worry  about 
you." 

So  much  for  that  way  of 
doing  things.  He  just  hacked 
and  coughed  a  bit,  and  said 


not  to  worry,  there  was  no 
problem.  I  learned  two 
things  on  that  round.  He 
was  addicted,  and  he  just 
didn't  see  his  life  the  way 
I  did. 

He  really  wanted  me  to 
think  that  he  was  O.K.  In- 
stead, I'd  been  spending  all 
my  time  talking  about  what 
was  wrong  with  him.  I  tell 
you,  it's  not  easy  taking 
care  of  a  father. 

And  so  what  happens  next? 
I  can't  believe  it!  Father 
arrives  home  one  day  with 
a  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  the 
announcement  that  he's 
joined  a  health  club  near  his 
office.  He's  traded  in  his 
mid-day  martini  for  a  noon 
hour  work  out. 
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How  can  this  be?  Isn't  this 
the  man  who  defied  my  best 
efforts  for  nearly  a  year?  He 
tells  me  how  he  went  along 
with  a  couple  of  other  guys 
from  the  office  who  already 
belong  to  the  club.  If  the 
truth  were  known,  I  think 
they  probably  dragged  him 
kicking  and  screaming. 
Whatever  happened,  he 
liked  it.  So  what  if  he  just 
sat  in  the  sauna  for  a  few 
minutes?  For  a  guy  who  has 
hardly  done  a  good  thing  for 
himself  in  the  last  ten  years, 
that's  great. 

So  things  are  looking  up. 
Father  showed  up  last  week 
with  a  magazine  called  "Ex- 
ecutive Health".  The  cover 
says  "Taking  Care  of  Busi- 


ness Means  Taking  Care  of 
Your  Managers".  There's 
this  guy  on  the  front  who 
looks  just  like  that  idiot  in 
those  corn  oil  margarine 
commercials.  You  know,  the 
one  who  stands  on  top  of 
the  hill  with  his  pack  full  of 
fresh  tomatoes  and  says, 
"My  doctor  told  me  I  was 
going  to  bite  the  dust  if  I 
didn't  smarten  up,  so  now 
I  don't  eat  anything  except 
whats-its-name  margarine." 

Now  I'm  paying  a  lot  of 
attention  to  encouraging  the 
good  things  Dad  is  doing  and 
trying  hard  to  ignore  the 
bad  points.  This  new  tactic 
seems  to  work.  I  even  gave 
him  a  book  on  how  to  begin 
a  gentle  exercise  program, 


and  he  seemed  to  appreci- 
ate it.  I  just  don't  want  him 
hurting  himself  down  at  that 
health  club.  A  wrecked  back 
could  set  him  back  for 
weeks,  and  throw  me  back 
into  feeling  depressed  about 
the  whole  thing. 

I  can  see  now  that  father 
had  to  want  to  change.  What 
I  said  didn't  matter  nearly 
as  much  as  how  he  saw  what 
he  was  doing  with  his  life. 
But  you  know,  I  think  I  did 
help.  Once,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  what  I  would  do 
after  high  school,  and  we 
ended  up  asking  ourselves 
about  what  is  really  impor- 
tant in  life.  You  know,  like 
what  really  matters.  We 
started  talking  about  me, 


but  it  really  got  father  look- 
ing at  himself.  It  was  a  lot 
easier  for  father  to  think 
about  his  life  through  talk- 
ing about  my  life.  I'll  bet  a 
lot  of  people  get  so  busy 
just  doing  what  they  do  that 
they  really  need  someone 
else  to  slow  them  down  and 
start  them  thinking  about 
what's  really  good  for  them. 

There  was  another  time 
when  I  surprised  my  father 
by  letting  him  know  that  I 
really  did  look  up  to  him, 
and  that  what  he  did  was 
important.  He  had  seen 
some  really  young  kids 
smoking,  and  he  was  rant- 
ing about  how  he  thought 
it  was  terrible  for  them  to 
be  messing  themselves  up 


like  that.  I  just  reminded 
him  that  kids  really  do  look 
to  the  adults  around  them 
to  see  what  life  should  be 
like.  He  was  embarrassed, 
but  he  got  the  point.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  he  wanted  me 
to  avoid  some  of  the  bad 
habits  that  he  got  himself 
into. 

There  is  only  one  thing 
that  really  bugs  me  now. 
That's  the  thought  of  father 
turning  into  some  sort  of 
reformed  health  nut. 

I  can  just  see  him  bounc- 
ing around  the  kitchen  in  a 
pair  of  brand  new  Adidas, 
and  stocking  up  the  fridge 
with  organic  avocados  and 
bean  sprouts.  I  don't  think 
I  could  take  it. 
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SCARED:  from  page  35 
really  justified.  What  if  the 
thing  that  you're  afraid  of 
isn't  a  thing  at  all?  What  if 
it's  a  situation? 

For  example:  Let's  say 
that  your  father  has  finally 
landed  that  big  job  in  the 
other  city.  It's  the  middle 
of  the  school  term,  unfor- 
tunately. You'll  have  to 
change  schools,  and  you're 
scared  to  death  of  walking 
into  a  strange  class  in  front 
of  a  bunch  of  new  faces. 
That's  normal.  Before  you 
go  into  that  room,  think  for 
a  moment.  Think  about  the 
little  things,  like  what  you're 
wearing  and  why  you  chose 
that  particular  outfit.  Think 
about  the  things  you  like, 
and  about  the  people  who 
like  you.  Be  confident  in 
what  you  are.  Because  in 
that  room  you're  about  to 
enter,  there  are  people  who 
like  the  things  you  like  ... 
and  they're  going  to  like 
you,  too.  It's  going  to  take 
a  little  time,  that's  all.  If 
you're  confident,  people  will 
sense  your  confidence  and 
they'll  be  attracted  to  you. 

Remember:  To  overcome 
your  fear  of  things,  you 
have  to  get  to  know  the 
thing  you're  afraid  of  bet- 


ter. To  overcome  your  fear 
of  situations  involving  peo- 
ple, you  have  to  get  to  know 
yourself  better.  You  know 
how  animals  can  smell  fear. 
People  do  that,  too.  Some- 
times, the  best  way  to  deal 
with  your  fear  is  to  simply 
reveal  the  fact  that  you're 
afraid.  Let's  say  that  you've 
finally  been  introduced  to 
someone  you've  been 
wanting  to  meet  for  a  long 
time.  Someone  you  have  a 
lot  in  common  with.  Some- 
one you  know  you're  going 
to  like,  and  who  should  like 
you.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
two  of  you  are  standing  in 
front  of  each  other,  and 
you're  afraid.  You  can  try 
to  be  cool.  Try  to  pretend 
that  you're  not  afraid.  It's 
just  that -you  know- you  al- 
ways stutter  and  shake  a 
lot.  Or,  you  can  come  right 
out  and  say:  "Hey,  I've 
wanted  to  meet  you  for  a 
long  time,  and  now  that  I 
am  finally  talking  to  you,  I'm 
real  nervous.  Sorry  'bout 
that. "  Is  that  a  boost  to  your 
new  friend's  ego,  or  what? 
Honesty  is  a  great 
icebreaker. 

Now.  Go  back  to  your  list 
of  fears.  Take  the  things 
that  you're  afraid  of.  Look 


at  them  long  and  hard.  Try 
to  understand  what  really 
scares  you,  and  then  start 
to  work  out  a  way  to  fight 
the  part  of  the  fear  that  gets 
in  the  way  of  what  you  want 
to  be  or  do.  Take  your  time. 
You've  had  your  fears  for 
a  while;  it  will  take  a  while 
to  beat  them.  When  you 
feel  that  you  really  under- 
stand what  you're  afraid  of, 
begin  to  fight  back.  Slowly 
at  first.  Lean  against  the 
ground  floor  railing  and  work 
your  way  up  to  the  pent- 
house. Now  take  a  situation 
you're  afraid  of.  Look  at 
yourself  long  and  hard.  Know 
what  you  are.  Give  the  sit- 
uation . . .  and  each  new  per- 
son you  meet . . .  your  best. 
Above  all,  give  them  your- 
self. You're  about  to  find 
out  that  you  have  nothing 
to  fear,  but  fear  itself.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  fear, 
then.  Fear  that  gets  in  your 
way.  Fear  that  gives  you 
good  advice.  There's  the 
fear  you  should  work  to 
overcome.  And  the  fear  you 
should  take  as  a  warning. 
There's  fear  the  enemy. 
And  fear  the  friend.  There's 
much  more  to  be  said  about 
fear,  but  I'm  afraid  I've  run 
out  of  space.  fi 


"Sometimes,  what  my  head  is  thinking  is  too  far  from  what  my  body  is 
doing.  I've  got  to  get  myself  together. " 


FUTURE  TALK 
Zoot  asked  Alberta  teens  to  tell  us  what 
they  think  they'll  be  doing  a  decade  from  now. 
Here's  what  you  see  when  you  look  ahead: 


•  "I'll  be  at  a  party. " 

•  "I'll  still  be  in  Calgary, 
studying  to  be  a  lawyer.  I'll 
be  optimistic,  but  not  over- 
optimistic.  " 

•  "I'm  not  too  sure  we'll  be 
around  in  ten  years.  I'm 
worried  now  and  I'll  be  wor- 
ried later  on. " 

•  "I'll  be  living  in  Califor- 
nia, Paris  or  New  York.  I'll 
be  a  forensic  pathologist. " 

•  "I'll  be  in  the  army.  I'll  be 
happy,  with  a  really  great 
tan. " 

•  "California.  Married.  One 


kid.  Travel.  Big  house.  Pool. 
Happy. " 

•  "Hopefully,  I'll  be  living  in 
a  place  I  can  afford  the  rent 
for. " 

•  "I'll  be  retired." 

'  "I'll  be  a  full  time  cook.  I 
should  be  happy.  If  things 
don't  work  out,  I'll  just  play 
my  guitar. " 

•  "Machines  and  computers 
will  take  over  from  the  money- 
crazy  leaders  of  countries. " 

•  "The  new  cars  will  be  really 
fast.  Kids  will  be  taught  at 
home  by  computers. "  H 
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•  "The  point  of  this  movie 
seems  to  be  that  it's  going  to 
get  harder  and  harder  to  find 
gas." 

•  "The  movies  have  always 
had  their  share  of  bad  guys. 
But  this  one  has  bad  guys. " 

•  "It's  just  entertainment 
.  .  .  but  at  the  same  time, 
it's  very  disturbing.  Like, 
you  feel  it  could  all  happen 
if  we  don't  start  to  care  about 
each  other. " 

•  "Non-stop  action,  but  I've 
seen  better  cars  in  the  school 
parking  lot. " 

Are  the  new  albums 
worth  spinning?  Only 
you  know  for  sure. 
Here's  what  you  hear 
when  the  needle  goes 
down: 

JOAN  jett  & 
THE  BLACKHEARTS 

-  I  Love  Rock  'n'  Roll  - 

•  "A  great  album!  A  bit  too 
much  sameness,  though. " 

•  "Good  lyrics,  especially  on 

'W 

•  "If  they  can  keep  up  the 
variety,  they've  got  a  great 
future. " 

•  "I'd  have  bought  this  al- 
bum, if  you  hadn't  given  it 
to  me. " 

ALDO  NOVA 
 Aldo  Nova  


•  "A  lot  of  variety,  and  lyrics 
that  mean  something.  Very 
clean  sound,  and  not 
overdone. " 

•  "Unique,  weird  . . .  yet  easy 
to  listen  to.  'Fantasy'  is  al- 
ready one  of  my  all  time 
favourites. " 

•  "Better  than  Bob  Seeger, 
but  Aldo  Nova  doesn't  beat 
Billy  Squire,  yet. " 

ADAM  AND 
THE  ANTS 

 Prince  Charming  

•  "I  just  can't  relate  to  this 
group  at  all.  Where's  the 
Raid?" 

•  "I've  been  told  that  this 
group  isn't  too  popular. 
That's  understandable.  Some 
of  the  musical  effects  are 
good,  but  overused. " 

•  "They  try  too  hard.  It  all 
sounds  the  same. " 

•  "The  only  good  thing  about 
this  album  is  that  I  didn't 
have  to  pay  for  it. " 

•  "Crazy  clothes  don't  nec- 
essarily mean  good  music 

•  ■•  Bug  off,  Adam." 


A 


B 


R 


RICK  SPRINGFIELD 

 Success  hasn't  

 spoiled  me  yet  — 


•  "None  of  the  cuts  on  this 
album  compare  to  Jessie's 
Girl,  but  it's  still  great.  " 

•  "Romantic.  Good  variety. 
Lots  of  different  instruments 
and  Springfield's  vocals  arc 
really  clear. " 

'  "Great  music  for  setting  a 
mood. " 

•  "It's  hard  to  choose  a  fa- 


vourite song.  '  What  kind  of 
fool  am  I',  'Still  crazy  for 
you'.  'Don't  talk  to  strangers'; 
they're  all  great. " 

LOVERBOY  ~ 
Get  Lucky 


•  "Every  song  in  this  album 
has  a  'hook'.  It's  really  catchy, 
memorable  stuff. " 

•  "Sometimes  I  think  that 
Loverboy  is  just  out  to  make 
a  lot  of  money.  They  deserve 
to." 


•  "It's  really  good  to  see  an- 
other Canadian  group  mak- 
ing it  big.  They've  really 
worked  for  it.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  concerts  in  one 
year! " 

•  "Loverboy  writes  good 
tunes.  Simple  songs  you  can 
relate  to  ivith  a  beat  and  a 
bit  of  humour. " 

GOGO'S 
—  Beauty  and  the  Beat  — 

•  "Great  dance  music.  Ifvou 


can  sit  still  to  'Our  Lips  arc 
Sealed'  or '  We  Got  the  Beat', 
you've  got  a  serious  problem. " 
•  "They  aren't  heavy.  They're 
just  fun,  and  I  like  that." 


Thanks  to  Uean  Rife,  Car- 
oline Frank-Jensen,  Tony 
Onstead,  Mike  Styler,  Linda 
Melnyk,  Colleen  Polansky, 
Dana  Mauer  and  Dean 
Cathcart  for  the  loan  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  Fj 
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Baby,  look  at  me 
and  tell  me  what  you  see 
You  ain't 
seen  the  best  of  me  yet 
Give  me  time, 
I'll  make  you  forget  the  rest 
I  can  catch 
the  moon  in  my  hand. . . 
 Fame  


Growing  up:  It's  never 
easy.  It's  harder  for 
some  than  for  others. 
Mostly,  teens  measure 
themselves  against  their 
peer  groups,  but  some- 
times they  fall  under  the 
shadow  of  fame.  Perhaps 
the  shadow  of  an  older 
brother  or  sister  who's  got 
it  made. 

What  happens  when  the 
older  brother's  a  hockey 
star  like  Wayne  Gretzky,  or 
a  football  pro  like  Darrell 
Moir  or  a  motocross  champ 
like  Ross  Pederson? 

Anybody  who  watches 
television  knows  that  Keith 
Gretzky  is  right  up  there 
with  older  brother  Wayne 
when  it  comes  to  partici- 
pating in  7-Up  commercials. 
But  Wayne's  got  it  made, 
and  Keith's  still  working  at 
it. 

Even  the  Great  One's 
girlfriend  has  his  fame  to 
contend  with. 

"Sometimes  it  bothers  me 
that  I'm  always  referred  to 
as  Gretzky's  girlfriend, "  says 
Edmonton  singer  Vickie 
Moss. 

"But  I  can't  do  anything 
about  it,  'cause  it's  in  all  the 
papers  and  magazines. 
They're  all  saying  that!  A 
hit  record  will  show  them 
that  I'm  more  than  Gretzky's 
friend  -  that  I  have  my  own 
identity." 

Vickie  is  annoyed  that 
some  people  think  she's 
trying  to  hang  on  to  Wayne 
Gretzky's  coattails. 

"I  was  established  as  a 
singer  in  Edmonton  before 
I  met  Wayne  and  I  already 
had  a  name  for  myself.  I 
come  from  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children,  and  we  all 
travelled  as  a  musical  band. 
We  were  striving  to  do  bet- 
ter, and  Wayne's  influence 
has  helped  me.  When  he 
plays  hockey,  he  likes  me 
to  be  there  because  he  likes 
someone  to  support  him. 
But  he  comes  to  my  gigs, 
too.  We  push  each  other  to 
do  better." 

Vickie  says  she's  always 
felt  she  was  going  to  be  a 


singing  star.  "Cause  I  have 
it  in  me,  and  whenever 
Wayne  brings  people  to  a 
gig  of  mine,  he  tells  me 
'Vickie,  you  do  it  on  your 
own.  I  might  introduce  you 
to  the  right  people,  and  you 
might  meet  them  because 
of  me,  but  after  that  you're 
the  one  who's  going  to  make 
them  think,  wow,  does  she 
have  it'." 
Being  close  to  a  celebrity 


can  be  a  strong  incentive  to 
make  the  most  of  yourself, 
because  there's  more  to 
live  up  to. 

Vickie  says  that  when  she 
met  Wayne  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  she  had  no  idea 
who  he  was.  "My  brother 
thought  it  was  pretty  neat, 
but  to  me  he  was  just  a 
hockey  player. " 

 By  Chris  Ladd  


"Success  can  make  it  hard 
to  cope, "  admits  Dave  Moir, 
20,  of  Calgary.  "His  suc- 
cess is  a  challenge, "  he  says 
of  his  Calgary  Stampeder 
brother  Darrell,  23. 

"It  gives  me  a  challenge 
to  better  myself.  It's  funny. 
When  he's  doing  so  well, 
you  want  to  do  as  well  as 
he  is,  and  it's  tough  to  keep 
up  with  that  reputation. 
That's  when  people  really 


start  to  compare  ...  when 
you  try  to  keep  up. " 

Dave  says  that  Darrell's 
earned  everything  he's 
received. 

"And,  I'm  like  that  too. 
It's  really  starting  to  show 
in  me.  I'm  better  than  him 
in  hockey  -  he'll  be  the  first 
to  admit  it,  but  some  things 
he  does  better  than  me." 
Still,  the  two  brothers  like 
doing  things  together.  "We 
compete  a  lot ...  we  play  a 
lot  of  squash  and  football 
and  golf  and  things  like  that 
...  we're  always  doing 
something  together. " 

Is  Darrell  aware  of  the 
problem  he's  unintention- 
ally inflicted  on  Dave? 

"Yeah  -  he  backs  me  up 
...  he  knows  what  I'm  going 
through.  He  understands 
his  success  will  hurt  me  and 
help  me." 

Other  people  can  be  a 
problem. 

"Say  you  just  go  out  to  a 
movie  or  something  and 
people  come  up  and  say 
'how's  your  brother',  be- 
fore they  ask  how  you  are. 
Sometimes  it  gets  frustrat- 
ing. One  time  I  just  blew  up 
and  said;  'Hey,  look.  If  you 
want  to  talk  to  my  brother, 
talk  to  him'.  It  bothers  me, 
but  you  have  to  be  patient. " 

Is  it  going  to  get  tougher 
now? 

"No,  I  think  because  I'm 
establishing  myself  as  a 
person  and  people  are  get- 
ting to  know  me  ...  Dave 
Moir.  I'm  not  just  his  little 
brother.  And  I'm  hoping 
that  that's  what's  going  to 
happen.  There  are  benefits 
from  having  a  famous  older 
brother. 

"I  know  this  year,  with 
him  playing  professional 
football,  it  will  help  me  get 
a  try-out  somewhere. " 

What  about  family 
competition? 

"Sometimes  I  think  we 
compete  too  much.  We've 
never  played  football  to- 
gether on  the  same  team. 
I  don't  know  how  he  could 
handle  his  little  brother  doing 
as  good  as  him  ...  or  being 
better. 

"I'm  sure  he  could,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  easy  because 
he's  always  been  somehow 
a  stride  ahead  of  me  in 
sports  and,  I  don't  know 
why,  but  that  motivates  me 
to  do  better  ...  it  really 
does. " 
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Erin  Pederson,  sixteen, 
echoes  many  of  Moir's 
sentiments. 

His  elder  brother,  Ross, 
is  a  championship  moto- 
cross  racer. 

"We  both  started  moto- 
cross  the  same  year,  in 
1976.  In  his  first  race  he 
won  and  I  came  eighteenth. 
He  just  started  winning  all 
the  time  and  then  got  spon- 
sored. First  he  was  spon- 
sored by  Can-Am,  then 
Yamaha  and  then  this  year 
it's  Suzuki." 

Erin  says  it's  been  tough 
following  in  Ross's 
footsteps. 

"He  could  always  beat  me 
in  everything,  mostly  jog- 
ging, running,  biking.  He 
could  always  ride  longer 
than  me,  he's  bigger  than 
me.  I'd  like  to  be  better 
than  him,  but  I'm  smaller." 

What  similar  interests  do 
they  have? 

"Riding,  and  working  on 
our  bikes.  We  used  to  work 
on  our  bikes  together. 
Sometimes  we  used  to  work 
out  with  weights.  That  kind 
of  stuff.  He'd  teach  me 
things. " 

"We  get  along  now,  but 
when  he  used  to  live  at 
home  we'd  get  in  the  odd 
fight.  I  think  what  Ross  is 
doing  now  is  good,  he's 
making  good  money.  This 
year  he's  making  $75,000. " 

Erin  says  he  thinks  of  fol- 
lowing in  Ross's  tiretracks. 

"Ross  will  help  me  out, 
he'll  teach  me.  When  he 
won  his  first  race,  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  I  felt  a  little  jeal- 
ous. I  congratulated  him, 
he'd  bug  me  to  do  better. " 

Erin  says  it  can  be  good 
to  have  a  well-known  big 
brother.  And  a  good  influ- 
ence, too. 

Here  are  some  tips  for 
any  teenager  living  with 
someone  who  gets  most  of 
the  attention: 

1)  Find  a  way  to  feel  good 
about  you.  You  need  a 
chance  to  develop  and  ex- 
press yourself.  Find  your 
personal  place  in  the  world 
(a  social  identity,  a  job,  a 
lifestyle).  Don't  try  to  live 
someone  else's  life.  You  want 
to  enjoy  what  you  do,  and 
have  the  kinds  of  friends 
and  experiences  that  you 
want. 

2)  Whenever  you  spend 
a  lot  of  time  in  a  certain  sit- 
uation the  way  you  see  the 


world  and  the  way  you  see 
yourself  are  affected  by  that 
situation.  For  example,  if 
you  hang  around  a  group  of 
keen  chess  players  you  get 
to  feel  that  chess  is  the 
most  important  thing. 

In  the  same  way  if  you 
spend  time  with  someone 
powerful  or  famous  you 


Vickie  Moss 


Dave  Moir 


 Erin  Pederson  

might  think  "I  should  be  like 
them".  The  solution  is  to 
broaden  your  acquaintances 
and  experiences. 

3)  Try  to  look  at  more 
prominent  persons  realis- 
tically. Behind  all  the  glory 
there's  probably  a  pretty 


average  person.  Unrealistic 
and  inflated  views  just  make 
you  feel  bad  about  yourself. 

4)  Your  own  view  of  your 
options  and  what  is  impor- 
tant to  you  can  be  affected 
if  you  always  try  to  imitate 
another  person.  There  is 
more  to  your  life  than 
hockey. 

5)  Keep  working  at  dis- 
covering the  essentials: 
what  is  important  to  you  - 
happiness,  being  good  to 
others,  having  high  quality 
experiences  or  whatever. 

Get  your  own  act  together: 

a)  Work  at  getting  a  clear 
and  realistic  view  of  who 
this  other  person  is  and  who 
you  are  (assess  all  of  the 
pros  and  cons). 

b)  Don't  put  yourself  down. 

c)  Feel  OK  about  experi- 
menting with  different 
activities,  pursuits,  ac- 
quaintances and  friends. 

d)  Find  a  focus  for  devel- 
oping your  own  identity  and 
doing  your  own  thing. 

Edmonton  Counsellor  and 
Perspective  For  Living  Co- 
ordinator Bill  Gordon  tries 
to  develop  self-esteem 
within  an  individual.  What 
has  happened  in  the  past  or 
with  other  members  of  the 
family  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  esteem  or  effort. 

"The  greatest  pressure 
occurs  with  the  second  or 
third  kid  in  the  family,  when 
someone  ahead  of  them  is 
a  high  achiever  -  either  in 
school  or  athletics,"  says 
Mr.  Gordon. 

"Often,  parents  and 
teachers  will  expect  the 
same  of  the  younger  family 
members."  There  are  times 
when  the  situation  is  re- 
versed and  the  younger  kid 
has  a  reputation  to  live  doum 
to.  If  the  teen  has  another 
brother  or  sister  who's 
earned  a  bad  reputation, 
people  sometimes  expect 
the  same  of  him  or  her. 

"In  terms  of  peer  pres- 
sure, people  choose  a  group 
of  friends  who  portray  an 
image  they  admire  and, 
during  adolescence,  peer 
groups  have  a  major  impact 
on  an  individual. " 

Anything  that  allows  an 
individual  to  take  a  look  at 
himself  in  a  positive  way  is 
good. 

"What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  get  them  to  take  a  pos- 
itive inventory  of  them- 
selves. "  fi 


■  Jim  Nicholson 


Today,  the  level  of  video 
game  and  player  sophisti- 
cation is  incredible.  Al- 
ready, there  are  a  million 
video  game  stories  to  tell 
and  in  1981  the  industry  hit 
the  $5  billion  mark. 

But  I  can  remember  when 
...  it's  been  two  years  since 
I  was  first  introduced  to  the 
video  game  phenomenon. 
I  was  on  a  holiday  in  Hawaii 
and  I'd  just  ducked  into  a 
T-shirt  store.  The  hawkers 
along  Kalakaua  Avenue  were 
getting  heavy  with  their 
come-ons  for  a  free  dinner 
with  every  condominium.  I 
put  on  my  "No  Freebies" 
T-shirt  and  continued  on 
my  way,  hoping  the  pitch- 
men would  get  the  hint  and 
not  offer  me  another  free 
Polaroid  camera.  Up  ahead 
I  could  hear  Star  Wars 
sounds  and  I  wondered  what 
it  was.  Of  course,  we  all 
know,  don't  we,  that  I  was 
being  set  up  for  my  first 
encounter  with  a  video 
arcade. 

They  were  everywhere! 
The  Video  Games  Craze, 
which  was  started  by  Nolan 
Bushnell's  first  Pong  game 
years  earlier,  was  flooding 
the  islands  of  Hawaii.  And 
I  was  deep  in  the  middle  of 
it. 

I  was  weakening.  Every- 
where I  looked  I  found  my- 
self studying  people  as  they 
enjoyed  the  games.  The 
...  excitement  ...  was  ... 
getting  ...  to  me.  I  wanted 
to  play.  But  which  one?  And 
where?  The  Space  Invaders 
game  back  in  the  lobby  of 
my  hotel!  My  sandals 
slapped  the  pavement  as  I 
whizzed  by  the  other  gawk- 
ing tourists. 

As  I  took  the  stairs  two 
at  a  time  into  my  hotel 
lobby,  I  fingered  the  lone 
quarter  in  my  pocket  and 
sat  down  before  a  table 
model  of  Space  Invaders, 
a  high  resolution  colour  ver- 
sion. I  dumped  in  my  two 
bits  and  waited.  But  nothing 
happened.  To  pass  the  time 
I  read  the  instructions,  which 


said  I  should  press  the  but- 
ton marked  One  Player. 
Oh.  OK. 

In  ten  seconds  it  was  all 
over.  I  was  blown  to  smith- 
ereens before  I  even  learned 
the  controls. 

Now,  many  quarters  later, 
I  have  picked  up  a  certain 
amount  of  eye-hand  co- 
ordination. I'll  probably 
never  become  the  ultimate 
video  jock,  but  I'll  continue 
to  follow  the  development 
of  the  phenomenon  with  a 
fever  as  it  spreads  through 
America,  and  relay  what  I 
learn  to  you.  Meantime, 
thrust  and  fire! 

V    I    D    B    I    T  S 

Look  for  really  exciting 
developments  in  pinball 
games.  The  manufacturers 
aren't  lying  back  while  video 
takes  over.  They're  com- 
bining video  effects,  voice 
and  pinball  mechanics  in 
some  incredible  combina- 
tions. Have  you  tried  Black 
Hole  yet? 

It  would  appear  that  many 
who  have  been  bitten  by 
Galaxian  are  turning  to  Gal- 
aga,  a  more  recent  gener- 
ation of  the  same  game. 
Galaxian  itself  comes  in  var- 
ious forms  and  some  are 
really  fast! 

Today's  arcade  video  games 
cost  around  $3,000.  At  fifty 
cents  a  play,  that's  6,000 
games  to  pay  back  the 
games  operator  for  the  cost 
of  his  machine. 

You've  defeated  Defender. 
You've  pulverized  Pac  Man. 
Are  you  ready  for  Tron?  It's 
the  movie  that  puts  you  in- 
side a  video  game  ...  with 
the  most  spectacular  spe- 
cial effects  ever  seen  on  the 
silver  screen. 

You  may  think  you  spend 
a  lot  in  the  arcades  but  it's 
the  businessmen  who  are 
the  high  rollers.  They're 
not  that  good  and  can  easily 
drop  twenty  dollars  in  a 
lunch  hour. 

The  range  of  variations  on 
the  Pac  Man  theme  contin- 
ues to  expand  with  Ms. 
Pac  Man,  Scandal  Man  and 
others  too  numerous  to 
mention  (there  is  even  a 
Pac  Man  song,  Pac  Man 
Fever). 


Watch  the  eyes... 
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initely  have  a  good  time. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  live  in 
Edmonton.  This  city  is 
growing  every  day  at  a  rate 
too  speedy  to  measure.  As 
the  city  increases  in  both 
size  and  population,  so  do 
its  activities.  This  is  very 
true  for  the  entertainment 
industry,  and  in  particular 
the  music  business.  New 
radio  stations  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  devel- 
oping musical  climate  and 
the  broadcasting  market  is 
expected  to  expand  even 
further. 

With  all  this  new  musical 
energy  in  the  air,  people  are 
beginning  to  experience  the 
benefits  of  residing  in  a  big 
city.  Now  that  Edmonton 
has  become  so  large,  major 
rock  acts  that  would  have 
passed  us  by  a  few  years 
ago  are  willing  to  perform 
here.  Not  only  are  the  heavy 
duty  stars  dropping  by  to 
shine  on  us,  but  also  lots  of 
other  talented  groups  that 
are  on  their  way  to  the  big 
time.  For  great  musical  en- 
tertainment, Edmonton  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  future  looks 
bright  indeed.  Let's  have  a 
look  at  where  to  go  in 
Edmonton  if  you're  inter- 
ested in  hearing  rock  and 
roll,  heavy  metal,  top  40, 
new  wave,  hard  pop,  soft 
pop,  funky  pop,  boogie  rock, 
blues  rock,  glitter  rock, 


country  rock  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  above. 
SSENTIALLY  THERE 
are  four  centers  in 
Edmonton  that  house 
major  musical  produc- 
tions: the  Jubliee  Audi- 
torium, the  Northlands 
Coliseum,  the  Kinsmen 
Field  House  and  the  SUB 
Theatre,  which  is  part  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  Each 
one  is  unique  and  has  its 
own  advantages.  The  only 
similarity  between  these 
four  halls  is  the  great  vari- 
ety of  ticket  prices  you'll 
pay  to  attend  a  gig  in  any 
one  of  them.  The  range  of 
dollars  you  can  expect  to 
fork  over  is  between  three 
and  fifty,  but  generally 
speaking,  tickets  go  for  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Ju- 
bilee Auditorium  is 
Edmonton's  premier  con- 
cert hall.  If  you've  never 
been  inside  it  I  suggest  you 
do  see  a  show  there,  even 
if  it's  "Uncle  Bernie 
Schwartz  and  his  Tap  Dan- 
cing Midgets  from  Paris". 
According  to  the  manager, 
the  nearly  25  year  old  build- 
ing cost  close  to  six  million 
dollars  to  construct  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  worth  many 
times  more  than  that  figure 
now.  The  hall  seats  2,694 
people  very  comfortably, 
and  more  important,  the 
sound  is  fantastic.  All  sorts 
of  events  take  place  at  the 
Jub.,  from  rock  to  classical, 
so  be  sure  to  check  it  out 
and  have  a  good  time. 

The  Jub.  may  be 
Edmonton's  most  sophisti- 
cated hall,  offering  the  best 
sound  possible,  but  the  Col- 
iseum is  by  far  the  biggest. 
The  Edmonton  Northlands 


Coliseum  has  a  capacity  of 
18,261.  When  the  place  is 
full  it  feels  like  someone 
parked  their  whole  town 
under  one  roof  and  yelled 
"Happy  New  Year!"  Talk 
about  your  serious  party 
room!  Depending  on  where 
you're  sitting,  the  visual  im- 
pact of  a  performance  can 
either  be  the  craps  or  ex- 
cellent. However,  the  sound 
quality  is  always  more  than 
reasonable.  Whoever  de- 
signed this  location  did  a 
fine  job.  It's  a  fabulous  sports 
arena  and  an  adequate 
music  hall.  As  you've  prob- 
ably figured,  all  of  the  really 
big  acts  play  at  the  Coli- 
seum simply  because  of  its 
size.  If  you  plan  on  making 
the  scene  there  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  take  along 
a  pair  of  binoculars,  if  you 
want  to  spy  all  the  action. 

This  brings  us  to  the- 
Kinsmen  Field  House,  and 
unfortunately  this  is  where 
my  story  gets  sort  of  sad. 
Listening  to  concerts  in  the 
Field  House  is  very  much 
like  playing  your  stereo  in 
a  gigantic  plastic  sneaker. 
This  running  shoe  of  a  build- 
ing was  simply  not  put  to- 
gether with  music  in  mind 
and  it's  no  wonder  that  the 
sound  quality  is  about  as 
appealing  as  stinky  feet. 
Nevertheless,  even  though 
wearing  Odor  Eaters  won't 
help,  wearing  ear  plugs  just 
might.  The  acoustics  are  so 
poor  that  even  a  pin  drop- 
ping would  sound  too  loud 
and  if  the  noise  was  ampli- 
fied (as  is  usually  the  case) 
distortion  is  simply  una- 
voidable. Having  said  all 
this  about  the  Field  House, 
let  me  finish  off  by  saying 


that  concerts  there  are  a  lot 
of  fun.  The  joint  holds  up 
to  7,500  people  and  some- 
times, first  rate  artists  will 
perform  there.  If  you  like 
what  little  you  can  hear  of 
the  music  and  if  the  place 
is  packed,  you're  bound  to 
enjoy  yourself. 

Finally,  for  musical  func- 
tions of  a  more  intimate 
nature,  Edmonton  has  the 
SUB  Theatre.  This  facility 
gets  its  name  from  the 
structure  that  contains  it, 
the  Student  Union  Building 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 
The  building  itself  is  very 
interesting,  being  the  home 
of  a  book  store,  a  record 
shop,  the  campus  radio  sta- 
tion and  many  other  points 
of  interest.  The  Theatre 
holds  approximately  700 
people  with  fixed  seating, 
but  there  is  more  space  for 
additional  chairs.  All  sorts 
of  music  happens  in  this 
hall;  from  folk  to  punk.  It's 
a  really  cozy  place  and  the 
crowds  are  generally 
younger  than  those  at  the 
Jub.  or  Coliseum,  but  are 
somewhat  older  than  the 
folks  found  to  be  familiar  to 
the  Field  House. 

All  four  of  the  concert 
halls  I've  discussed  have 
box  office  telephone  num- 
bers listed  in  the  phone 
book.  Whenever  you  have 
the  time  and  the  bucks  to 
spare,  call  them  up  and  find 
out  what's  going  on.  For 
certain  acts,  its  possible  to 
reserve  tickets  but  for  the 
guaranteed  sell-outs  you'll 
have  to  snatch  Up  your  tick- 
ets as  soon  as  you  can. 
From  June  28th  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the 
Jubilee  Auditorium  will  be 
undergoing  renovations. 
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...ROCK  TOOK  ON 
NEW  MEANING  IN 
THEEARLy/0's... 


...TAKE  SID  VICIOUS 
FOR  EXAMPLE... 


...BLAH,  BLAH, 
BLAH,  BLAH,  ETC, 
ETC,  ETC... 


During  this  time  it  will  not 
be  open  for  bookings  so 
don't  get  caught  waiting  in 
line  to  see  a  show  . . .  unless 
of  course  you  enjoy  living 
in  a  tent  pitched  on  the 
sidewalk. 

DMONTON  IS  SER- 
viced  pretty  much  ex- 
clusively   by  three 
promotion  companies 
who  bring  in  all  the  rock/ 
pop  acts.  The  two  larg- 
est by  far  are  Brimstone 
Productions  and  Perry- 
scope  Productions.  Brim- 
stone is  responsible  for 
booking  such  names  as  Rod 
Stewart,  Loverboy,  Jour- 
ney, Rick  Springfield,  Cliff 
Richards,  Air  Supply,  The 
Manhattan  Transfer  and 
many  more,  impressive, 
recording  artists.  Perry- 
scope  is  the  force  behind 
Edmonton  engagements 
featuring  Streetheart,  Jack 
Green,  Molly  Hatchet,  The 
Clash,  Split  Enz,  Ozzy  Os- 
borne, Black  Sabbath,  An- 
gel City  and  recently 
reformed  Steppenwolf,  with 
original  lead  singer  John 
Kay.  The  third,  somewhat 
smaller  promotions  agency 
is  Gold  and  Gold  Produc- 
tions. They've  sponsored 
shows  of  all  sorts,  but  their 
more  popular  music  ven- 
tures have  included  Dan 
Hill,  Murray  McLauchlan, 
The  Good  Brothers,  Bruce 
Cockburn,  Rough  Trade, 
Burton  Cummings,  The 
Downchild  Blues  Band  and 
Three  Dog  Night  just  to 
name  a  few.  I  called  all 
three  promotions  offices  to 
inquire  about  forthcoming 
attractions.  Obtaining  defi- 
nite answers  on  this  subject 
makes  walking  to  China  on 
your  hands  look  like  an  easy 
task.  They  were  reluctant 
to  give  me  any  information 
because  either  their  book- 
ings have  to  be  confirmed 
or  else  they  want  to  make 
a  big  splash  when  they  an- 
nounce the  news.  Anyway, 
you  shouldn't  have  any 
problems  seeing  the  groups 
you  wish  to  if  you  make  like 
a  banana  and  keep  your  ears 
peeled.  There's  lots  of  great 
music  to  enjoy,  so  remem- 
ber anyone  can  buy  a  ticket! 
Now  then,  sit  back  and  re- 
lax. Did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
the  time  I  met  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney in  the  supermarket 
searching  for  pickled  eggs? 
It  all  started  when  ...  FJ 
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—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 

Soaring  offers  excitement  as  well 
as  solitude  and  a  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment.  As  you  gain 
experience  longer  and  higher  flights 
are  possible.  Heights  up  to  40,000 
feet  and  distances  of  150  miles  are 
now  becoming  commonplace  In 
competition,  but  for  the  novice  or 
Sunday  soarer,  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  piloting  your  plane 
for  an  hour  or  two  surrounded  by 
nothing  but  the  wind  and  clouds. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it — 

Popular  soaring  locations  and 
some  of  the  best  anywhere,  are 
Black  Diamond,  Grande  Prairie, 
Claresholm,  Innisfail,  Cooking  Lake 
near  Edmonton  or  Indus,  near 
Calgary. 

 What  it  costs  


Some  of  the  most  professional 
soaring  training  in  Canada  is  offered 
by  Nimbus  Soaring  and  Gliding 
School  at  Indus,  near  Calgary.  An 
introductory  flight  costs  $25  and  the 
lessons  necessary  for  your  license 
cost  approximately  $900,  about  half 
of  the  cost  of  lessons  for  powered 
aircraft.  If  you  wish  to  buy  your 
own  sailplane,  prices  start  at  about 
$8,000  and  range  up  to  $40,000. 
However,  rentals  are  available 
through  the  clubs  and  associations 
mentioned  below. 

 For  more  info.  

Edmonton  -  Birdman  Enterprises 

466-5370 
Chipman  -  Edmonton  Soaring  Club 
363-9902 

SCUBA  DIVING  ~ 


 Description  

Scuba  stands  for  Self  Contained 
Underwater  Breathing  Apparatus.  It's 
different  from  skindivmg  in  that  you 
have  the  capability  of  breathing 
while  you're  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

»'s  into  it- 


Anybody  who  enjoys  collecting 
things,  underwater  photography, 
spear  fishing  or  marine  biology 
would  be  interested.  You  have  to  be 
16  to  become  fully  certified,  but  you 
can  get  a  junior  certification  under 
that  age.  If  you  are  junior  certified, 
you  have  to  have  a  parent  or 
instructor  diving  with  you. 

—  What  you  put  into  it  — 
Some  people  are  into  it  for  just 

the  odd  trip  underwater,  but  there 
are  many  who  spend  every  weekend 
in  the  lakes.  With  modern  equipment 
and  the  training  that's  required 
before  you  are  able  to  enter  the 
water,  there  isn't  much  risk 
involved. 

—  What  you  get  out  of  it — 

Although  you  must  always  have  a 


buddy  along  with  you  when  you  are 
diving,  you  can  feel  quite  alone. 
There  is  virtually  no  communication 
except  hand  signals.  It  is  quite  a 
thrill  to  do  something  that  not  many 
people  in  Alberta  are  trained  for. 
Approximately  1,000  people  are 
trained  for  sport  diving  each  year, 
while  1,000  people  enter  the  water 
who  have  been  trained  elsewhere. 
Alberta's  diving  population  is 
between  10,000  and  20,000  people. 

—  Where  you  can  do  it  — 

Virtually  any  Lake  in  Alberta  is 
divable,  and  with  a  $3.00  license  a 
diver  can  spearfish  in  any  lake  that 
is  not  a  trophy  lake.  Alberta  also 
has  a  number  of  clubs  which  make 
quite  a  few  trips  to  various 
locations  around  the  world.  Hawaii 
and  the  Caribbean  are  quite  popular, 
and  the  B.C.  coast  offers  some  of 
the  best  scuba  diving  locations  in 
the  world. 

What  it  costs - 


You  must  be  certified  to  start 
diving.  In  most  cases  you  will  want 
to  obtain  your  own  basic  equipment, 
including  fins,  snorkel,  mask  and 
weight  belt.  The  basic  course 
includes  pool  training,  lectures, 
books,  materials,  scuba  equipment, 
air  and  delivery  of  equipment  to  the 
pool  for  about  $150.  A  full  course 
includes  the  above  plus  the  open 
water  instruction  necessary  to  obtain 
one  of  two  certification  cards,  extra 
instructors  fees  and  a  log  book  for 
about  $250.  Equipment  costs  beyond 
the  course  are  approximately  $1,500 
for  good  quality  equipment  which 
includes  a  wetsuit,  regulator  with 
pressure  gauge  and  depth  gauge, 
compass,  knife  and  tanks.  A  full  set 
of  scuba  equipment  can  be  rented 
from  dive  ships  for  $40  -  $50  per 
weekend. 

 For  more  info.  

Calgary  -  Skin  Scuba  Schools 
230-2365  Underwater  World  240- 
1346 

Edmonton  -  Ocean  Sports  432- 
1904  Divers  Den  426-3483 
Lethbndge  -  Inland  Diver's 
Supply  329-3483 


 We  can't  list  all  the  places— 

...  We  don't  even  know  all  the 
places ...  you  can  contact  for 
information  on  affordable  summer 
activities.  We  just  bet  though,  that 
your  local  YMCAs,  community 
leagues,  parks  and  recreation 
offices,  will  have  some  ideas.  Or 
even  try  your  phone  book.  Best  of 
all,  if  you  have  some  of  your  own, 
tell  us  about  them.  Remember:  Zoot 
is  looking  for  Cheap  Thrills.  fi 


With  summer  Now  ahproaching.  you'll  want  your  skin  to 
look  its  glowing  best.  Weather  makes  your  skin  oilier 
than  usual,  because  the  sun  stimulates  your  oil  glands 
and  makes  them  work  overtime. 

 EVEN  IF  YOUR  SKIN  IS  DRY   


Washing  your  face  twice  a  day  is  probably  not  enough.  Try  washing 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  gentle  cleanser. 

 AFTER  WASHING   


The  second  step  to  super  looking  skin  is  moisturizing.  For  sum- 
mer, a  light  moisturizer  is  a  must  so  pores  will  not  become 
clogged. 

 IF  YOUR  SKIN  HAS  FLAKY  PATCHES   

Dead  skin  cells  can  be  removed  by  a  slougher.  A  slougher  can 
be  made  at  home  by  combining  a  little  water  with  a  handful  of  dry 
oatmeal.  Smooth  over  your  face  for  two  minutes  then  rinse  off 
with  warm  water. 

 SUMMER  POSES  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUNBURN  

Remember  that  the  lighter  your  complexion  is,  the  faster  you  will 
burn.  You  should  always  use  the  proper  suntan  lotion  geared  for 
your  skin.  Remember  that  the  best  time  to  tan,  if  you're  not  trying 
to  burn,  is  late  afternoon. 


 GLOWING  SKIN  IS  BEAUTIFUL  SKIN   

and  with  little  extra  work,  you'll  have  it.  Have  fun  in  the  sun! 


ZootCapki  will  be  delivered  free  to  your  home  if  you're  not 
already  receiving  it.  Just  write  to  us  at  200  -  10160  112th 
Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5K  2Lb"  and  give  us  your  name 
and  address. 


BIKES:  from  page  37 
higher.  His  mercurial  atti- 
tude and  his  aggressive  and 
destructive  actions  on  the 
slow  course  gave  Felix  Co- 
meau  pause.  He  labelled 
Don's  attitude  as  one  of 
wanton  and  reckless  disre- 
gard, which  is  the  police 
term  for  criminal  negli- 
gence. Significantly,  Phillip- 
son  wanted  to  continue  the 
testing,  he  completely  mis- 
judged his  state,  and  he  ar- 
gued loud  and  long  about 
how  drunk  he  wasn't. 

The  most  significant  re- 
sult of  our  testings  indicates 
how  inadequate  hard-and- 
fast  definitions  of  the  word 
"drunk"  can  be.  In  the  nar- 
row physical  sense,  a  legal 
limit  of .  10  bac  roughly  co- 
incided with  the  points  at 
which  our  subjects  became 
physically  impaired  in  overt 
ways.  This  legal  limit  is 
meaningless,  however,  be- 
cause it  cannot  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  single 
most  important  effect  of  al- 
cohol: mood  change. 

Long  before  we  saw  any 
loss  of  motor  control,  we 
witnessed  distinct  transfor- 
mations in  personality  and 
losses  of  judgement.  The 
effects  of  the  alcohol  upon 
our  test  subjects  were  not 
linear;  when  the  bac  curve 
was  rising,  all  three  drink- 
ers showed  a  much  greater 
reaction  to  the  booze  than 
their  bac  figures  would 
otherwise  suggest,  and  once 
all  testers  were  up  to  the 
legally  drunk  limit,  the  var- 
iations in  attitude  and  in 
physical  effects  were  strik- 
ingly dissimilar,  bac  is  no 
indication  of  the  "berserk" 
factor,  which  may  be  the 
one  that  really  counts. 

The  significant  loss  of 
judgement  by  drinking  ri- 
ders cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Perhaps  that  was  best  il- 
lustrated by  Phillipson. 
During  the  long  hours  on 
the  trip  home,  Don  argued 
continuously  and  fervently 
about  how  well  he  could 
function.  He  wasn't  drunk, 
he  maintained,  and  he  made 
that  declaration  one  last 
time  as  he  got  out  of  the 
van  and  waved  goodnight. 

The  next  morning  -  scant 
hours  later  -  Don  grinned 
sheepishly  and  admitted, 
"Boy,  I  sure  was  drunk  last 
night."  7A 
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LOW  ZOOT:  from  page  15 
games  also  know  that  peo- 
ple crave  experiences. 

Arcade  games  are  de- 
signed to  promote  interest- 
ing experiences.  They  use 
sound  and  images  in  excit- 
ing ways  and  they  react  im- 
mediately to  what  a  person 
does.  Of  course,  if  the  ex- 
perience of  playing  these 
games  isn't  attractive,  peo- 
ple won't  put  in  their  next 
50  cents!  So  the  people  who 
design  them  have  every 
reason  to  make  them  at- 
tractive. One  of  the  prob- 
lems with  schools  is  that 
people  sometimes  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  subjects 
and  the  organization  that 
they  forget  that  students 
crave  experience.  The 
process  of  learning  can  be- 
come dull  and  irrelevant. 

On  the  surface,  the  skills 
learned  in  playing  Pac  Man 
or  any  other  arcade  game 
don't  seem  very  useful  in 
real  life.  This  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  adults  think 
arcades  are  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  What  they  don't 
realize  is  that  the  steps 
taken  to  master  any  of  these 
games  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  steps  required  to 


PARK 


FROM  PAGE  12 

WENDY:  This  is  the  one. 
It  looks  different  though. 
COOT:  It's  just  cleaner. 
Did  you  check  the  cross- 
reference? 

WENDY:  Yeah,  it's  the 
one  alright. 

COOT:  Okay.  It  just  screws 
in.  No  more  than  fifteen 
pounds.  Double  check  the 
cross-reference  ...  it'll  go 
in. 

ZOOT:  So  you  believe  in 
basics? 

(Wendy  leaves) 
COOT:  Yeah.  If  you've  got 
the  basics  and  a  good  brain, 
there's  no  problem. 
ZOOT:  You  seem  pretty 
happy  now.  What  was  the 


master  anything  in  life.  A 
person  who  recognizes  this 
is  well  on  their  way  to 
understanding  some  very 
useful  and  powerful  things. 

Experience  by  itself 
teaches  little.  To  learn  from 
experiences  we  must  think 
about  them.  We  all  know 
people  who  have  had  lots 
of  experience  but  don't  seem 
to  have  learned  much.  It  is 
also  true  that  thinking  by 
itself  cannot  develop  wis- 
dom. You  must  have  ex- 
perience to  work  with. 

If  you  think  about  how  you 
improve  your  skill  in  playing 
an  arcade  game,  you'll  dis- 
cover a  lot  about  how  to 
learn  anything  else.  To  be- 
gin with  you  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  fail  or  at  least  do 
very  badly  the  first  few 
times  you  try.  This  is  very 
hard  for  some  people  to  do. 

A  mother  and  her  two 
young  kids  visited  our  house 
recently  and  I  was  enter- 
taining the  kids  with  a  Space 
Invader  game  on  our  home 
computer.  The  kids  were 
doing  well.  They'd  played 
a  dozen  or  more  games 
each.  The  mom  was  pleased 
that  the  kids  were  having 


worst  time  of  your  life? 
COOT:  Somewhere  in  my 
teens.  Before  you're  an 
adult,  you  don't  know  what 
you  want  or  how  to  get  it. 
ZOOT:  What  kind  of  trou- 
ble did  you  get  into  as  a 
teenager? 

COOT:  Had  some  trouble 
with  a  horse.  Took  two  of 
'em  into  school.  One  got 
hung  up  on  one  of  those  pot 
bellied  stoves.  Stove  was 
hot.  Horse  got  excited. 
Kicked  the  other  one.  It  sat 
down  on  a  desk.  There  was 
hell  to  pay  for  that.  No 
drugs,  though.  No  trouble 
with  the  cops. 
ZOOT:  Do  you  think  that 
the  country  is  a  better  place 
to  grow  up  in  than  the  city? 


fun,  but  was  also  impressed 
with  their  performance.  She 
told  me  quietly  that  she 
couldn't  do  the  game.  She'd 
tried  it  once  and  been  blasted 
off  the  screen  in  less  than 
10  seconds!  Although  she 
had  been  sitting  there 
watching  she  did  not  clue 
into  the  fact  that  both  of  her 
kids  had  the  same  experi- 
ence their  mother  did  with 
their  first  game.  The  differ- 
ence was  that  they  pushed 
the  start  button  and  went  at 
it  again! 

Practice  is  essential  in 
learning  to  do  anything 
complex,  but  a  lot  of  people 
don't  consciously  know  this 
and  cannot  direct  their  own 
learning  very  well  as  a  re- 
sult. Also,  many  adults  and 
teenagers  don't  want  to  be 
seen  as  not  being  able  to  do 
something.  It's  not  cool! 
They'd  rather  not  try  than 
lose  face  by  trying  and  not 
doing  very  well.  This  is  a 
sure  way  to  cripple  the 
learning  powers.  Every  new 
thing  we  learn  requires  us 
to  become  a  beginner  again, 
but  if  we  know  about  our 
powers  of  learning  we  also 
know  that  the  beginner  stage 
will  pass  quickly. 


Ml/ SURE  MOVE  SLOW... 


Practice  and  persistence 
will  bring  improvement  in 
almost  any  activity.  But  skills 
will  improve  much  faster  if 
you  can  also  watch  some- 
one who  is  already  very 
good  and  figure  out  what 
they  are  doing.  Watch  the 
kids  in  arcades  who  seem 
to  pick  up  games  quickly. 
They're  not  just  good  at  the 
games,  they're  good  at 
learning  from  others.  Ex- 
ample is  a  major  source  of 
learning  but  like  personal 
experience,  it's  not  very 
useful  unless  you  think  about 
it.  Watching  other  people's 
mistakes  can  sometimes  be 
as  useful  as  watching 
success. 

People  are  "learning  crea- 
tures". Learning  is  essen- 
tial to  our  ability  to  survive 
on  this  planet.  Fortunately, 
learning  is  also  one  of  the 
things  that  people  like  to  do 
best.  Learning  is  not  simply 
schools.  Learning  is  too 
broad  to  be  confined  to 
school,  and  the  style  of 
learning  that  goes  on  in 
most  schools  may  not  suit 
everybody.  The  important 
thing  is  to  realize  that  learn- 
ing is  life  .  .  .  and  the  best 
thing  in  it.  Ti 


COOT:  Not  anymore.  The 
kids  are  all  in  contact  with 
each  other.  They've  got  the 
same  temptations.  And 
there's  a  huge  population 
coming  in  all  the  time  with 
new  ideas,  some  of  them 
bad. 

ZOOT:  So  how  do  you  get 
through  your  teenage  years 
. . .  maybe  even  enjoy  them? 
COOT:  You've  got  to  have 
some  useful  interest. 
Something  of  your  own. 
Something  that  tells  you 
who  you  are.  Some  kids 
build  model  airplanes.  Some 
don't  do  anything. 
ZOOT:  Suppose  you  want 
to  do  something  that  your 
parents  don't  think  is  a  good 
idea.  You  know  ...  moun- 


ASK:  FROM  page  29 
you're  going  to  be  doing. 
For  example,  if  you  were 
going  to  an  arcade  in  a 
seedy  part  of  town  and  plan- 
ning to  walk  home  after, 
nine  o'clock  would  be  too 
late.  If  you're  meeting  a 
friend  for  a  late  movie  and 
a  coffee  after,  plus  you've 
got  a  reliable  ride  home  af- 
terwards, staying  out  should 
be  okay.  That's  if  your  par- 
ents have  been  able  to  count 
on  you  in  the  past,  of  course. 
Most  kids  who  have  to  live 
with  curfews  aren't  open 
enough  with  their  parents. 
Try  talking  things  out.  Stick 
to  your  curfews  like  glue. 
Your  folks  will  loosen  up 
when  they  see  that  they  can 
trust  you. 

Q  What  effects  do  drugs  have 
on  you  mentally  and  physi- 
cally? If  you  stop  using  them, 
do  the  effects  disappear? 

 R.D.  GRAND  PRAIRIE 

A  It's  easy  to  see,  R.D., 
that  you  read  a  magazine 
front  to  back,  and  page  by 
page.  Otherwise,  you'd  have 
discovered  Ric  Durrant's 
column  on  drugs  on  page  7. 
During  the  months  ahead, 
he'll  be  answering  many 
questions  like  yours.  Vd 


VERVfUHM 


tain  climbing  or  skydiving. 
Maybe  they  think  it's  too 
dangerous. 

COOT:  That's  a  problem. 
Money's  a  problem,  too. 
You  just  have  to  want  it  bad 
enough  to  convince  them 
it's  a  good  idea. 
ZOOT:  When  you  were  a 
kid,  you  were  into  air- 
planes. What  about  alcohol 
and  drugs? 

COOT:  I  got  into  drinking, 
and  I  got  out  of  it  fast.  A 
friend  just  nailed  me  on  it, 
so  I  quit.  Used  to  smoke, 
but  I  quit  cold  turkey  just 
so  I'd  feel  better.  I  can  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  feel 
so  good  ...  I  used  to  get 
feeling  strange  up  around 
10,000  feet.  I  quit  and  I  can 


go  up  to  16,000  feet  with 
no  trouble  at  all.  You  quit, 
though,  you  get  a  real 
appetite. 

ZOOT:  Do  you  think  that 
teenagers  have  enough  good 
examples  to  follow? 
COOT:  No.  Look  at 
governments.  They  tell 
everyone  to  tighten  their 
belts,  then  they  give  them- 
selves a  40%  raise.  Kids 
have  to  look  real  hard  to  find 
good  examples. 
ZOOT:  Are  you  optimistic 
about  the  kind  of  future  the 
kids  have  ahead  of  them? 
COOT:  It's  rough.  Every- 
thing today  has  dollar  signs 
in  front  of  it.  You've  got  to 
be  resourceful.  Got  to  have 
a  mind  of  your  own.  fi 
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WENT  TO  A 
LAST  NIGHT -V  KNOW 
MET  THE  MOST  FANTASTIC 
GUY  IN  THE  WORLP/... 


r  -50  HE  COMES  TO  ME 
4NP  STARTS  TALK\t4& 
JUST  LIKE  WAT.. MB 
REALLY  ME/ 


LIKE  \T$  ttfCRBPlBLB/ 
HERE'S  THIS  NEAT-L00KIN6 

61/Y  COMIMG  OV 
TO  ME/ 


50  I  HAVE  A  OOL/PLE 
OF  PRINKS  AHP 
TOKE  UP  TO 


